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REMARKS 


On some subjecis of comparative Philology, and the importance 
of the study of Foreign Languages especially of the Classic 
Tongues—In a letter to the Honorable bert Gallatin, by 
Francis Lieber, Professor of History in South Carolina Col- 
lege. 


My Dear Sir :—When, a few years ago, 1 had the 
pleasure of rendering you some service in the pursuit 
of your ethnographic researches—a trivial service, in- 
deed, for it consisted in nothing more, than making some 
translations and extracts from German manuscripts 
on Indian languages written by early missionaries to 
Pennsylvania—I communicated to you a few of my 
views on the origin of languages, which appeared to be 
not entirely void of interest to you. This fact was 
brought again to my mind, when I happened to read an 
article on the study of classic languages in one of the 
late numbers of the Southern Literary Messenger; it 
made me reflect on one of my favorite subjects, and, by 
a natural association of ideas, caused me to recollect my 
conversation with you. This is the reason why I have 
taken the liberty of inscribing this letter to you; there 
is no intrinsic reason, 1 own, but why should I not be 
permitted to direct my communication as I have done, 
were it only as an acknowledgment of my esteem for 
your labors in the field of comparative philology. 

In the remarks which I mentioned above as being con- 
tained in the Southern Literary Messenger, and which 
are not favorable to the study of classic languages, as 
a branch of general education, nothing surprising will 
be found by any one who is acquainted with the objec- 
tions which have been made from time to time; against 
the general study of Greek and Latin, ever since the 
modern languages arrived at independence; by which 
I mean a settled character and a distinet literature of 
their own. There was but one assertion, which I had 
not met with before; namely, that there exists in the 
United States a mania with regard to the idioms of 
classic antiquity. I confess, that my experience has 
lead me to believe the contrary. The utilitarian ten- 
dency has communicated itself most signally, I think, 
to our education, and it isa mistake but too common 
in our whole country, that the importance of a branch 
of education, and especially of school-education depends 
upon the degree of its utility, by which, very frequently, 
nothing more is understood than its applicability to the 
common concerns of life. Yet all individuals as well 
as nations, distinguished for mature reflection on educa- 
tion or experience in matters belonging to this most 
important subject, are long agreed that the greatest 
possible development of the intellectual and moral pow- 
ers forms the true aim of all education, that many 
subjects useful for practical life, are far from being con- 
ducive to this end, and that if this main object be ob- 
tained it is easy for the individual to apply himself to 
the different specific branches, required for each career 
of practical life; nay, that this is the only safe way of 
obtaining in the most effectual and briefest manner 





these practical objects, and that it has been found by 
long, manyfold and repeated experience that the intro- 
duction of too specific and practical branches of know- 
ledge into common school education is nugatory in a 
high degree, causing only loss of time. For while the 
mind is but little developped by them, that knowledge 
which is actually acquired in these practical branches 
is rarely of a kind that can be applied at a future pe- 
riod, without unlearning a considerable part of it. I 
appeal to all educators here and in any country, whe- 
ther they will not bear me out in this assertion; nor 
would it be difficult in confirmation of my position, to 
load this letter with quotations from all the first writers 
on education in Germany, France and, I believe [ am 
not mistaken, if I say, from the most prominent English 
writers. I should have to mention many names of 
works and authors, not generally known here, and thus 
give to my remarks the appearance of an essay or a 
dissertation, rather than of hints which only give some 
of my views, and which I desire to have read by many 
reflecting individuals, not by educators by profession 
only. Did I not hope to be able to offer a few original 
remarks or to present the subject in some new point of 
view, I would not have attempted to write them down. 
But, it may be asked, is it really possible to say any 
thing on the subject of the classical languages, which 
has not been said before—on a topic which has been 
discussed by so many people, in so many countries, for 
so many years ?—Antiquity, and with it, its two most 
perfect idioms, forms a phenomenon of such magnitude, 
of such endless and variegated effects upon the most 
civilized race, that it is a subject of endless inquiry too. 
Will nature ever be an exhausted subject for the poet or 
the naturalist? Still less antiquity, in which the great- 
est object in the creation—man, has developed himself 
in the greatest variety, in a high degree, in a most pecu- 
liar character, and under a very peculiar combination of 
the rarest circumstances. The importance of the study 
of Greek and Latin in the present times is of a very 
different kind, indeed, from what it was when sciences 
first revived. Whether it be still important at all, we 
shall see in the sequel of these observations. Before I 
proceed, however, I must state, what in fact I have indi- 
cated already, that [ shall offer a few remarks only. 
My chief object is to show on what I conceive the ad- 
vantage of tlre study of the classics to rest. If this be 
well understood, it will be easier to settle how general 
this study ought to be. 

If I begin apparently at a great distance from the 
subject before us, I hope it will finally be found that the 
observations were not irrelevant, nor can I believe that 
they will be considered without a degree of interest in 
themselves. 

Objects, which strike our mind, and which it endeavors 
to name, to express, do not strike us in an analytic 
manner, that is to say, by their different qualities, ef- 
fects, &c., but the impression they make on us, their 
image which our senses carry to the mind, is one and 
entire. If I see a young black horse, I do not receive 
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the impressions of youth, blackness and an amimal be- 
longing to the genus horse, separately, but the young 
black horse stands before me as one whole thing, and 
my mind receives but one whole impression. The na- 
tural consequence, therefore, would be that the mind 
strives to express as one, entire whole, that which is, in 
fact, but one entire thing; in other words, it would be 
natural to haxe one single word expressive of a young, 
biack horse. But the impression made on the mind is 
not only a young black horse, it extended farther. 
My eyes saw and my mind thought, in one moment, at 
once and not successively, a young black horse standing 
on a turf near an oak tree, his head bent so or so, one 
of his feet lifted in this or that way, his tail at rest or 
not, his ears pricked or not, looking toward the door of 
a neighboring house. This house, again, appeared to 
my eyes at once, with all the different marks which 
make it this single specific house of so many millions 
of houses in the world—in short the young black horse 
makes the impression on my mind with the combina- 
tion of all the countless marks which designate it as 
this specific individual, in this specific situation. The 
mind receives an image nota list of certain qualities 
in the shape of words, however rapid the process of 
the mind in transforming the entire impression, made 
by an entire thing, into separate impressions and in 
classifying them under certain general heads, may be 
with us, accustomed as we are from our earliest youth 
to an analytic language. 

It is evident that if we possessed the faculty of ma- 
king a word for each specific impression, therefore, to 
retain the above example, not only one word for a young 
black horse, but also for this specific young black horse 
in this specific situation, with these other specific marks, 
which together make it to my eyes and to my mind 
this very horse in this very moment, language would 
be at an end; for we would have a separate word for 
each thing in each particular moment. Each word 
would signify but one single thing in one single situa- 
tion at one single moment. But how can the indivi- 
dual to whom we speak know that specific thing in that 
specific situation? Language is the representation, by 
the combination of known things (words), of unknown 
things (the thoughts of him who speaks). In this case, 
however, the word would be as unknown as the thing, 
for the specific thing to be named being unknown, the 
word, which designates but this one specific thing, ne- 
cessarily must be so likewise. Language would amount 
to 0, for it would not designate any thing. 

We have a word for sitting, another, the word squat- 
ting, for a peculiar kind of sitting; there might, like- 
wise, very well exist a separate word for sitting with 
one leg over the other. This posture is common with 
all nations, which use chairs, and it would thus desig- 
nate a certain species of sitting. Suppose, however, 
that there was a specific word for every possible sitting 
posture, how would we know what the word meant? 
The specific case can exist but once, and if we do not 
select from it that which occurs in it, indeed, but which 
occurs in other cases likewise, we should be unable to 
convey any idea by our words. 

‘The mind then is obliged to resort to that process, 
which forms one half of its whole activity—to analysis ; 
for the mind is forever, and without interruption as 
long as we are awake, occupied in two operations— 





analyzing and combining. We have to separate certain 
impressions from the total impression; we have to dis- 
sect, which some minds will do skilfully, some not; so 
will some whole tribes analyze more skilfully, more 
successfully than others. In the above instance, we 
separate the idea of youth from the whole impression, 
that of black color, and that of ahorse. As soon, how- 
ever, as we have separated these impressions from the 
total impressions, we have gained general or generic 
ideas—we generalize; for not all horses which are 
black, are young; not all young horses are black; not 
all black, young animals are horses; not all black ani- 
mals are young, and not all young animals are black. 
We have gained general ideas, which we may difter- 
ently combine to designate different other objects. The 
question now arises where is this analysis and conse- 
quent generalization to stop? We have the words to 
£0, to walk, to march, to run, to ride, to drive, to waddle, 
&e. They signify general ideas in as much as they do 
not signify who goes, walks, marches—where he goes, 
walks, marches, &c. On the other hand, they signify 
ideas which are capable of further analysis or dissec- 
tion. They all mean movements from one place to 
another ; to march, means to move from one place to ano- 
ther on foot, but foot itself iscomparatively a very specific 
word; for it means the lower extremity of our body ; 
but extremity and body, again, can be brought under 
more general heads, for extremity is the most outer part 
of a longitudinally extended thing; again longitudinal, 
and extended can be brought under still more general 
heads. To be brief, it is clear that if we continue infi- 
nitely this process of analysis and generalization, we 
again reduce language to 0. As in the first case of en- 
tire individualization we should have as many words 
as things, so we should find ourselves obliged in the se- 
cond case to use momentarily all words of the language 
to designate one specific fact; or, if we can imagine an 
infinite analysis and generalization, we should, as a 
matter of course, at last have but one single word. 
Where, then, are the limits o1 individualization and 
generalization? The English have a distinct word for 
moving from one place to another on the back of a 
horse, or at least on the back of any animal, i. e. to 
ride. The French have no such specifying word, but 
have analyzed the idea of riding, into two, i. e. se 
promener or aller and cheval. AsI have said already 
that promener might have been dissolved further, and so 
cheval. Where then are wetostop? The answer is, 
that different languages incline more to the one or to the 
other process, and the intrinsic beauty of any idiom de- 
pends mainly on a just proportion of individualizing 
and generalized words, and upon its faculty of still con- 
tinuing these processes. We shall resume this thread ; 
for the present we have to turn, once more, to the pro- 
cess of analysis or dissection. 

After an object has made an impression upon the 
mind, whole and entire, or after the mind has received 
an image of something that exists, and which we shall 
call a phenomenon, taking the word in its true, philoso- 
phical and comprehensive sense, it becomes necessary, 
as we have seen, that we should analyze the phenome- 
non, separate parts of it, and imagine, (consequently, 
name) them, separately. The dissection can be done 
in different ways. The phenomenon used as an in- 
stance above was a young black horse, It strikes the 





mind as one image, when our eyes see it; we do not, 
be it repeated, see youth, blackness and that which 
characterises a horse from other animals, separately and 
disjunctively ; nor are these ideas conveyed separately 
into our mind where, being joined, they might produce 
the entire and undivided image and idea of a young 
black horse. When thus the image of a young black 
horse stands in our mind, we may separate the idea of 
blackness, but leave those of youth and horse un-ana- 
lyzed, and say: a black colt; or we may separate the 
idea of youth, and leave those of blackness and horse 
together, as the Germans have a word for black horse, 
namely Rappe, so that they would say: ein junger 
Rappe (a young black horse). Thus the Germans 
have a distinct word for a white horse; they have, 
however, also a word for colt, and may express the idea 
of the case before us, precisely like the English; a 
black colt. 

This dissecting of one image we best call the division 
of ideas—the most important subject, perhaps in the 
whole province of the philosophy of languages. In the 
case, I just used to illustrate this subject, we have seen 
that different languages may proceed on a different di- 
vision of ideas. They actually do. so in most cases, 
and on this very point rests, mainly, the great advan- 
tage of studying foreign languages, as we shall see pre- 
sently. I shall only add here a few more examples. 

We might say: the young one of a female of the 
genus bos ; instead of which we say the calf of a cow, 
The English language has left the image of the calf 
and of the cow un-analyzed and provides us, therefore, 
with separate and distinct words for each. When we 
speak of a hare, we have no such specific words, because 
when the mind receives the image of a hare, it receives 
no striking sign along with it, which would indicate, 
whether the hare is male or female, young or old; but 
when the phenomenon consists of an individual of the 
genus hog, the marks of the male are striking and we 
have a word for it: boar. In many cases, however, 
previous division of ideas has provided the mind with 
generic words, by the combination of which a more 
specific case, or an individual phenomenon can be clearly 
designated. The English language has the words old 
and man, and the combination of the two words desig- 
nates an old man. Yet other idioms have for this idea 
one distinct word, which, consequently, produces a more 
definite, compact, and vivid image in the mind of the 
hearer; for the one word is more energetic than the 
two, as in Latin senex, in German Greis, in French 
viellard; and old woman is in German Greisinn, in 
French viellarde. 

What is true with regard to the different division of 
ideas applied to phenomena of the visible world, is ap- 
plicable, likewise, to the phenomena of the invisible 
world, or to both jointly ; it is in fact in a much higher 
degree so. Langue in French means tongue; as the 
tongue however is a most important instrument in 
speaking, the idiom from which the French derived 
the word langue, designated by the same word what 
we express by tongue and language, as in fact we, too, 
use the word tongue for language. On the other hand, 
that, which our word language designates in many cases, 
is expressed by a separate word in French, namely 
langage. The German word Glaube signifies both that 
which is expressed by the English word faith and belief, 
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so that the Germans have but one word for that which 
to the English appeared as two different ideas; but the 
English word faith expresses often something for which 
the German has a different word, namely treue, so that 
here the German idiom has two words for the English 
one. These interesting inquiries into the division of 
ideas, and the difference of this division in different 
languages, by which we discover a different affinity 
and affiliation of thoughts and notions, a different 
perception of things and a consequently different rami- 
fication of ideas—in short a different logic of nations, 
may be continued without end. They show us, fre- 
quently, the most delicate affinities of thought, and the 
acutest perception of the various phenomena within 
ourselves or without, uncover deficiencies, and disclose 
a blunt want of feeling or perception, where, previously, 
we had felt no want or suspected no barbarism—no 
looseness of expression. I will give but a few more 
instances of a different division of ideas, that, perhaps, 
I may induce one or the other reader to approach by 
this means, the wonderful workings of the human mind, 
and to lift the veil which covers the subtlest organiza- 
tions of language and with it the delicate operations of 
the mind; for language is the cast of the soul. 

A father is or ought to be a friend to his child; friends 
feel or ought to feel for one another as tenderly asa 
father feels for his offspring; in short between a father 
and his son and between two friends exists or ought 
to exist, the tie of good will. The inhabitants of Lord 
North’s Island, therefore, have but one word for father 
and friend, (Vocabulary, appended to Holden’s Nar- 
rative of the Shipwreck on the Pelew Islands, Boston, 
1836). This is a representation of ideas, or as we, 
accustomed to designate father and friend by different 
words, would say, a connexion of ideas, which is not 
much more surprising to a German, than that the 
English or Americans, disliking the words lover and 
sweethearl, apply the word friend to one who loves a 
girl, with the view of marrying her ; nor more surpris- 
ing, perhaps, to an Englishman, than that the unedu- 
cated Germans are in the constant habit of using the 
word friend instead of relation; though there is in Ger- 
man a distinct word for this idea. Friendship is thus 
used for all the relations in the aggregate. 

It cannot be denied that this un-analyzed idea of father 
and friend, with those barbarous and forlorn Pelew- 
Islanders, is beautiful and touching; while it will be 
admitted, that it would be highly inconvenient with a 
tribe, at all civilized, with whom, the necessity of de- 
signating the two different relations frequently occurs. 
The law of inheritance alone would render this non- 
division of idea extremely inconvenient. Still, we are 
very apt to wonder how it is possible for nations to get 
along without certain words, which in our own language 
designate quite distinct and different things, altogether 
forgetting that there are numberless deficiencies and 
even barbarisms in our own languages, with which we 
nevertheless contrive to get along, or which we have, 
perhaps, never felt before. ‘That father and friend should 
be expressed, with the Pelew-Islanders, by the same 
word, appears to a German indeed not so great a de- 
ficiency, as that there are no separate words in the 
English, French or any of the Western European 
idioms for the German Mensch (homo, the genus) and 
Mann (vir, the male of the genus homo) as in Greek 
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‘avp9oroe and ‘avno, so the man, homme, ombre, &c. 
designate both, man, in as much as he is contradistin- 
guished to other animals, or to angels, and in as much as 
he is contradistinguished to woman, or child ; and it must 
be left to the connexion of the words, to express which 
of the two very different meanings—the one indicating 
the species, the other the sex—it is intended to convey ; 
and it is expressed by the connexion in many or most 
cases with sufficient clearness. In fact, as long as one 
word designates two or three very different things or 
ideas, little difficulty arises; but when the same word 
designates ideas nearly related to each other, or differ- 
ent shades of the same generic idea, then there exists a 
danger of losing the true meaning. If a Frenchman 
pronounces the sound of sans, which may mean without, 
sense, hundred, he feels (for sans, sens, cent and sent are 
all pronounced in the same way), there is not much 
danger that he will be misunderstood ; but if he uses 
the word sentir, it may be difficult, in some cases, to 
decide at once whether he mean to feel or to smell. If 
a German uses the word sein, it will cause no difficulty 
- to distinguish whether he means fo be or his, but if he 
uses the word farbe it may occasion some doubt whe- 
ther he means color or dye; though he might have used 
for the latter, the word Farbestoff.—The Germans have 
one word to designate all the brothers and sisters of an 
individual, namely the word Geschivister, as the English 
language has the word parents to designate both mother 
and father. The Germans have likewise a word ex- 
pressive of the idea of parents, but they have none cor- 
responding to parent, which means the male or female 
parent indiscriminately. The Arabians have one word 
for death, another for noble death, i.e. the death on the 
battle field or of pining love. We have no such word. 
We, and most nations have a word for the idea of a 
child, which has lost both parents or its father, an orphan, 
but the Swedes and Danes say: fatherless child, and an 
orplian asylum in Swedish is barnhus for faderlésa barn 
(children-house for fatherless children).—Moverxés sig- 
nified in Greece one who practised the arts sacred to 
the muses, especially those which had connexion with 
the sound; hence, a musician, singer, poet, orator; and 
povorxh signified not only music, poetry, rhetoric; but 
also all scientific and artistic accomplishment. We 
have no corresponding word, and could not, by any 
possibility, call up by any expression, in the mind of 
our hearer all and the same which presented itself to 
the mind of a Greek when the comprehensive word 
poveix was pronounced. They and we have started 
from different divisions of ideas. The corresponding 
English word to the German Geist is mind, to the Ger- 
man Seele is soul; still, though Geist and Seele mean 
in many cases precisely what the English express by 
mind and soul, they often mean things which cannot be 
expressed by mind or soul. We see, moreover, that the 
original division of the phenomenon: internal man, was 
different in German from what it is in English; for the 
Germans have besides the words Geist and Seele, a 
third: Gemitth, which, so far from being superfluous, is 
one of the most indispensable words in the German 
idiom. This word may serve, also, as an instance how 
this branch of comparative philology often shows us 
deficiencies in our vernacular tongue, for as soon as the 
precise meaning of the German Gemith has been un- 
derstood, the necessity of having it and the absolute 
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want of a corresponding word as well as of a corres- 
ponding division of ideas will be felt. The number of 
instances might be indefinitely increased by simply 
looking at any dictionary. 

Words describe a circle within which lies their mean- 
ing, and there can hardly be found in the different lan- 
guages any two such circles, which cover precisely the 
same space. The circle of one word may cover half 
of the circle of the corresponding word in another lan- 
guage, or the greater part, while part of its own circle 
is covered by another word in the first language, yet 
again by this same word may be covered part of 
the circle of quite another word, with an infinite variety 
of affiliation of ideas. The French word souverainité 
signifies frequently what the English language expresses 
by souverainty, but also something different, else the 
dictionary of the French Academy could not give, as an 
instance, of the use of this word the expression: souve- 
rainité limitée. Limited soverainty has no sense in a 
language in which sowverainty signifies that plenitude 
of power which draws from its own source, and from 
no other. No more striking instance of the diversity 
of space covered by corresponding words of different 
languages, and at the same time of a different division 
of ideas can, perhaps, be given than the Latin res, the 
English thing for which the Germans have two entirely 
distinct words Sache and Ding, and the Greeks zpaype 
and yoeipa, which do not in all cases correspond to the 
two German terms. 

If we take different groups of corresponding words 
in various languages, such as: Force, Strength, Power, 
Might, Ability, Faculty, Opportunity, in English; 
Vis, Potentia, Potestas, Facultas, Imperium, in Latin; 
‘ocon, Gdxh, loyds, oBévos, divaputs, xpadros, Bia and the 
many words which express opportunity and occasion, 
in Greek; Gewalt, Starke, Kraft, Macht, Herrschaft, 
Obergewalt, Twang, Gelegenheit in German, two things 
become apparent at once; first, that it is impossible for 
the student, who observes, for the first time, these vari- 
ous groups, to penetrate their true meaning and corres- 
pondence with each other, without deriving much bene- 
fit from it for the discerning faculty of his mind; se- 
condly, that, if his vernacular tongue is English, for in- 
stance, he must be lead to perceive entirely new divisions 
of ideas, becomes, in fact, acquainted with new ideas, 
for which some of the other idioms have distinct words, 
his own, however, not; ideas, therefore, which never 
represented themselves to his mind. 

This difference of the division of ideas is greater the 
more independantly of each other two languages have 
developped themselves—a circumstance still more in- 
creased by the fact that the words of all original lan- 
guages, designating phenomena of the internal world 
(intellectual phenomena), or abstract ideas are, if not 
compounds, faded metaphors. Man is struck first by 
the sensual world ; his senses must give him notions; 
at a later period he applies the words, thus gained, in 
thousand different ways, to invisible phenomena, or ab- 
stract ideas. These metaphors carry of course certain 


associations along with them, and retain certain affilia- 
tions, which in fact coincides, again, with the different 
division of ideas. 

From what I have stated so far I intend now to draw 
some conclusions. 

It is this different division of ideas which renders a 
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good translation of a work, transcending at all, the limits 
of a bare statement of facts, so difficult. Had we words 
in one language which corresponded precisely to other 
words in another, nothing could be easier than trans- 
lating ; for no one would consider it a difficult task to 
learn a grammar and acquire an extensive vocabulary. 
It is this, which renders the task of a lexicographer an 
extremely difficult one, and a labor which can be solved 
but by a truly philosophic mind. The more the two 
languages stand apart, the further they are removed 
from each other by their origin and development, the 
greater the difficulty. Thus is a truly philosophic mind 
required to write a dictionary of an ancient language in 
a modern one; thus it is far more difficult to write a 
German dictionary for Frenchmen, than an Italian ; or 
to translate German into French, than Italian. 

It is this different division of ideas which renders the 
study of foreign languages so salutary to our mind. 
We enter into a new logic, we gain from the point of 
view of a foreign language only, a perfectly clear per- 
ception of our vernacular tongue; we become better 
acquainted with the true meaning of certain ideas, and 
we sharpen and point our judgment and the discrimi- 
nating power of our mina by entering into the new 
division of ideas and inquiring into the precise extent 
covered by one or the other word. And all this is 
effected in a higher degree the more distant the studied 
language is in structure and origin from our own; so 
that an Englishman will derive vastly more philosophi- 
cal benefit from studying German or Greek than from 
the study of French. There is a deep meaning in the 
saying of Charles V, that we become as often new men 
as we learn a new language. 

It is for this reason that the study of foreign poets 
becomes so necessary ; for the poets use purposely the 
words with their various associations of ideas, in order 
to say much by few words, to call up feelings, reminis- 
cences, ideas with the wand of one word in the mind 
of the hearer or reader. On the other hand it is equally 
necessary to study the philosophic works of foreign 
literature, because the philosopher has to define dis- 
tinctly and acutely. And hence we see the division of 
ideas of a foreign language with greater perspecuity. 
Thirdly it is necessary to acquaint ourselves with 
translations of works in our own language into foreign 
idioms, because by them too we see how the foreign 
translator has been obliged to contrive by a variety of 
means to give with his words, founded upon a differ- 
ent division of ideas, the true meaning of our mother 
tongue. 

It is the different division of ideas in the different 
idioms, which affords us so great a pleasure in study- 
ing a foreign tongue, for we discover entirely new 
manifestations of the human mind. This pleasure is 
greatly enhanced when we succeed, at last, in making 
the foreign idiom our own, when we can speak it, 
write it, think it. It is a true victory of the human 
mind. Hence, too, the great attraction of the study of 
such languages as the Greek, or Sanscrita. 

Hence, finally, the fact that some languages are more 
fit for one or the other purpose, one for description, 
another for lyric poetry, another for the intercourse of 
men, one for metaphysics, another for politics, another 
stiil for disquisitions of a scientific kind, and still ano- 
ther for commerce or technological terms, 








I have shown the great advantage to be derived from 
the study of foreign languages and that the advantage 
increases with the essential and original difference of 
the foreign tongue from our own. It is an advantage 
which cannot be supplied by any other study, for it has 
a peculiar and distinct character of itsown. It remains 
to show what peculiar advantage there is for us, living 
in the nineteenth century, in studying ancient languages 
especially the Greek and Latin. In order to show this 
I must recur to my previous observations on the fact 
that phenomena strike our mind as one, whole and en- 
tire thing, un-analyzed, undissected. 

I said that if this is the case the natural consequence 
would be that we had words for specific phenomena, 
and thus it is, in a certain degree, with all languages. 
We have the words bull, ox, cow, heifer, steer, calf; 
we have buck, roe, fawn; we have to smile, to laugh, 
to titter, to grin; we have speaking, talking, chatter- 
ing, murmuring, muttering, screaming, stuttering, stam- 
mering, uttering, roaring, barking, lowing, cooing, pro- 
nouncing, singing, whispering, crowing, &c. All these 
latter words might be analyzed into more general or 
generic terms. Each of them is expressive of producing 
sounds by the mouth in different ways, for different 
purposes, with different effects and by differing beings, 
which different ways, purposes, effects and beings 
might be mentioned; and, thus, we would be enabled 
to express, by the proper combination of many generic 
terms, the specific idea of speaking, crowing, roaring, 
&e. With what trouble, what infinite tediousness 
however ! 

We do not only find words, however, which express 
the main characteristics of the various phenomena in 
one word; but also the various relations, in which a 
certain thing may stand, or with the expression of 
which we may be desirous of accompanying the idea 
of certain actions. Patris, terre, express not only the 
idea of father and earth, but a certain relation in which 
they stand—relations which we have to indicate by 
separate words. And here again a difference of the 
division of ideas appears; for when the Roman wished 
to indicate that a certain thing—the subject—acted 
upon another—the object—he indicated this relation by 
a change in the object, e.g. pater amat filium. There 
are, however, idioms which express indeed this rela- 
tion; not however by a change in the object, but in 
the subject, as some of the South Sea Island languages 
do. They therefore show, not the being acted upon, as 
the Romans did, but the acting upon. They would 
show this relation in the above instance by an inflexion 
of pater not of filins-—When the Greek wanted to ex- 
press the idea of being about to strike, and that the 
individual, about to strike is of the female sex, he said 
réovea, in one, single word. We want a number of 
words to express it, and only can arrive at the idea, in 
a very eircuitous and a very conventional manner, 
which the juxta-position of the words: to be about to 
strike, certainly is. 

It is not necessary here to investigate whether those 
grammatical forms which indicate one whole phenome- 
non or relation with one word, whilst we are obliged to 
arrive at the same end by a combination of many words 
only, were originally likewise a combination of several 
words, and grew simply out of a fusion of them. This 
inquiry, which has occupied many philologisis, would 
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lead us far from the object of these remarks; nor would 
it be pertinent in this place. 

Of all the known languages, none, as far as I know, 
contain so many words expressive of an entire phe- 


nomenon, which appears to us, as soon as it strikes | 


our mind, to be analyzed into various ideas, and which 
we express, therefore, by different words, as the lan- 
guages of the North American Indians. 

In the Mohegan language neldéchgan means brother, 


but gegapan, an unmarried brother, as the French use | 


garcon for an unmarried male adult; or the English 
bachelor and spinster for unmarried male and female 


adults respectively. The younger brother always ad- | 


dressed the elder one by netachgan, and him who is 
younger chesem as the French have ainé and cadet for 
elder and younger among brothers. ‘Thus the younger 
sister called the elder mees, but the elder sister called 
the younger chesem. Tachamédkku meant to give some- 
thing to eat, nucktegan meant I have but one child. 
Below, above, within, &c. are in this language as in the 
other Indian idioms never to be found separate but 
always as verb, i.e. to be above, to be below, &e. 
The same is the case with regard to most adjectives 
and substantives. ‘They could not say good, but must 
say I am good, or he is good, &c. the idea of the subject, 
and, consequently, of the pronoun not having been sepa- 
rated by them. There is no verb for to be, but for to be 
present, to be absent, &c. In short the verb is the main 
word of the language ; it carries every thing within its 
bosom. Nothing is imagined without the idea of action 
or of being, as, indeed, nothing can appear to us except 
in a certain state of being or action. ‘They were not 
without some division of ideas, as we have shown that 
being without this would amount to being without lan- 
guage ; still so foreign is the division of ideas, of abstrac- 
tion to the spirit of this language, that though a certain 
sound is regularly added to the idea of a verb, for in- 
stance that signifying child to that of chastising, still this 
sound does not appear independantly to designate the 
child, but is found only fused with some verb or other. 
Thus sasametshdha is punish the child, and nucktegchan 
I have but one child. It can be easily seen how great 
a difficulty was thus thrown into the way of those who 
endeavored tc communicate to them things and ideas 
beyond the circle of their limited -activity of mind, as 
for instance taissionaries ; for every object within was 
designated byja word intimately fused with another ; 
all words had h specific meaning, designated we might 
almost say, a foncrete case. Sasametschahg is punish 
the child, ari nsasamtschana we punish him. ‘These 
instances are jaken from M.S. No. 1579, in the library 
of the Philes$phical Society in Philadelphia; it con- 
tains a graspfaar &c. written by Ioh. Jac. Schmick, 
a German, pt bably a missionary. Other Indian lan- 
guages have -frrived at a higher degree of division of 
ideas. I reié¥ here to a highly interesting article on 
Indian Langipges of America, in the Appendix to Vol. 
V1 of the En¢fclopedia Americana, for which work, my 
friend John l’gckering, L. L.D. of Boston, had the great 
kindness to wgite it. The article has met with due ac- 
knowledgme/@ in France and Germany, where a trans- 
lation of it hg been published. 

This way “¥ expressing whole phenomena or entire 
relations of ‘| ‘ery modified kind, by one word, has been 
called aggluijiation, (On the variety of the structure 
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of human languages and their influence upon the intel- 
| lectual development of mankind—an essay of the deep- 
est interest, by William von Humboldt, first read in 
the Berlin Academy, and now reprinted in Vol. I, 4to, 
of his philological essays, published by Alexander von 
ffumboldt in 1836). This is not a happy word—be it 
'said with sincere reverence for that truly great philo- 
| loger, equally distinguished for acute penetration and 
lofty, comprehensive views—if applied to these forms, 
‘for glueing together means fastening by glue things 
which were separated before. This, however, is taking 
j}a partial view of the matter; those words appear to 
us glued together because our language designates the 
ideas contained in their words, separately; but they 
do not appear so to them. It is but one idea which 
they express. We are the analyzers, not they the 
joiners; they would have the same right to call our 
process of expressing one idea, e. g. giving something to 
eat by four different words, laceration. 

Still the word ought to be retained in comparative 
philology, but in order to designate that process by 
which expressions are formed, such as: church-yard, 
horseman, Léffelgans, port-hole, heart-felt, bed-ridden, 
respublica, horse- reddish, roi-citoyen, pater familias, todvap- 
xia, Weingeist, inkstand, peacefull, peuple-roi, Obstbaum, 
In all 
these cases, two separate words have been joined, in 
order to designate a third object. So it might be said 
that such words as womanhood, dukedom, freedom, were 
formed by agglutination, because hood and dom were 
originally separate words. Whether the two aggluti- 
nated words be written in one, as horseman, or in two 
as church-yard, makes no difference. This has only 
reference to orthography, and is purely conventional ; 
with regard to language there exists no difference 
whatever. 

Mr. Duponceau, the venerable, learned and success- 
ful philologer at Philadelphia, has named those peculiar 
words by which is expressed, what appears to us a 
complexity of ideas, by a far more significant term. 
He calls them polysynthetic words, and languages in 
which they appear frequently or of which they form 
the main body of words polysynthetic langueges. The 
opposite extreme to polysynthetic idioms are languages 
which consist but of single words, without inflexion, or 
grammatical synthesis, and which contrive to express 
the different relations, which other languages show by 
inflexions or synthetic means, merely by the position 
in which the different words are placed, as for instance 
the Chinese language. We will call this process of 
expressing ideas by mere juxtaposition of words para- 
thesis, and languages founded upon this process para- 
thetic idioms. (The term Parataxis would not do so 
well, as it had already with the ancients a distinct 
and different meaning.) The English language has a 
strongly parathetic character, for it expresses very few 
things or relations by inflexion or a change in the root 
or any other part of the word, nor does it allow exten- 
sively of the synthetic process. If I say: “ When I 
shall go to the garden of my father in law,” there are 
twelve words without any inflexion whatever, and re- 
ceiving their meaning from their position only. Many 
languages, e.g. the Greek, would have expressed the 
whole of: when I shall go, by one word; “to the garden” 


womanlike, txérXcos, ixtonérapos, edayydd\vov Ke. 





would likewise have required but one word in many 
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languages, and so would the whole complex of ideas: 
of my father in law—Forms like “Vil? “Pve” for I 
will, I have, are produced by the polysynthetic or, at 
least, by a dyosynthetic process. 

In as far as the term, first introduced by Mr. Du- 
ponceau, applies to expressions—be they grammatical 
forms or not—which consist of several elements, pre- 
viously separated, it is not only correct but fully ade- 
quate to the object. It matters not whether these cle- 
ments are ever used as having an independant meaning 
of their own, separate and for themselves, or always in 
connexion with other words, yet always conveying the 
same meaning, as, for instance, the pronoun is in some 
languages of the American Indians, always found, not 
only connected, by way of affix or prefix, but fused with 
the very body of the verb, Still the term polysynthesis 
expresses a composition of previously separate parts, 
and we cannot designate by it those words which ex- 
press that, which to others, accustomed to analytic lan- 
guages, appears asa complex of ideas, or that which actu- 
ally is a complex of ideas, that is to say, which formed 
itself originally in the human mind by the composition of 
several ideas. Words, then, which express a complex 
of ideas we will call holophvastic wards—words which 
express the whole thing or idea, undivided, un-an- 
alyzed. I know well that all holophrastic words are, if 
compared to still more comprehensive terms, analytic 
in their character, but in all cases of a similar kind, 
we must content ourselves with terms of comparative 
meaning. If we have seen that the Mohegans have a 
word for giving something to eat, 1 would call it a holo- 
phrastic word, though it has an analytic character, if we 
consider that it only expresses to give something to eat, 
and not who gives to whom, on what conditions, whether 
he who gives was asked for, gave it willingly, or com- 
pelled to do so, and whatever else might be connected 
with the idea of giving something to eat. Wordsas the 
Latin res, the English to beat, the Greek déyos, | would 
eall polyphrastic. 

Words may have an originally holophrastic charac- 
ter—they may be archolophrastic, e. g. the Arabic word 
for noble death; or they may have acquired their 
holophrastic character by composition, and this compo- 
sition again may have been eifected by compounding 
words which had a meaning of their own, or by syn- 
thetically uniting or fusing elements, which had no in- 
dependant meaning of their own, with roots which do 
have such a meaning. Or, finally, words may be 
holophrastic by way of inflection. The Sanscrit, He- 
brew, Latin and Greek verbs and declensions afford 
numberless striking instances of all these classes. It is 
sufficient to glance at a single paradigma in a Grammar 
of any of these idioms to be struck with the complex 
of ideas, which they have it in their power to express 
by single words, modifying the meaning of the root in 
a variety of ways by adding to it the ideas of time, 
activity or passiveness, desire (as the Greek optative 
does), number, whether one, many or two act (as by 
the Greek and Sanscrit dualis), of praying (as the 
Sanscrit precative docs), of ordering (by the impera- 
tive), of intensity (as by the Hebrew Piel or the Sans- 
crit potentialis), of reciprocity, reflectiveness, of the 
condition of the action itself, whether it has been 
brought to an entire end, or not, whether it had come 
toa conclusion at the time we speak or not, whether 
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it has come to a conclusion but produces still some ef- 
fect, whether it relates to the grammatical subject or 
not, which is the sex of the person to whom it relates, 
or whether it has no sex; farther adding the idea of 
locality (as the Sanscrit locative does), of instrumen- 
tality (as the Sanscrit and Sclavonic casus instrwmen- 
talis or the Latin ablative do), of abstraction, of dimi- 
nution or increase, of endearing or the contrary (as the 
Italian affix accio), of repetition (as the German In 
added to verbs does), of absence or presence (as the 
Lena Lenape does), &c. &. What a crowd of ideas 
is not expressed by a single, brief word like é\:zépny, 
or the word devatabyarcanaparo (deorum-cultui-addictus), 
which I take from an extract of the Sanscrit song of 
Nalus by Sloka, appended to Francis Bopp’s Critical 
Grammar of the Sanscrita Language, Berlin 1834, 

With regard to the meaning of the words, therefore 
languages have: 

1. A holophrastic character; if they abound in ho- 
lophrastic expressions, or 

2. An analytic character, if analytic words prevail. 

With regard to the means used to arrive at the ex- 
pression of a complex or a series of ideas, languages 
are: 

1. Synthetic, 

2. Polysynthetic, 

3. Parathetic, or 

4. Inflective. 

Shades exist between each of these classes, as seve- 
ral languages make use of several or of all of these 
means, 

Both holophrastic and analytic words are more con- 
venient for one or the other object of speech. And, 
again archolophrastic and compound holophrastic words 
are each in their way preferable for different purposes, 
{ will mention here but a few instances, 

Energy of style requires holophrastic words, for 
energetic writing or speaking makes it sometimes ne- 
cessary that we express briefly and promptly a whole 
complex of ideas, that we pour, as it were, a mass of 
ideas into the mind—the heart of the hearer; at other 
times, that we individualize, with equal brevity, one 
particular thing, excluding all others with a distinct, 
sharp line; that we force the mind of the hearer to one 
precise spot, concentrate it on one single point. Who 
would miss words like clenching, plodding, quivering, 
clinching ? The Germans have a word versiegen, used 
for the gradual diminution and final stopping of any 
liquid, which previously flowed freely, as the stream of 
awell, The syllable ver indicates the gradualness of 
the cessation of flowing, which will and must lead to 
final entire cessation. It will be easily seen with what 
energy this word may be used either directly and posi- 
tively, or metaphorically—whether applied to faculties, 
powers, eloquence, affections, or the energy of nations ; 
and that it can be used in a thousand cases where our 
drying up is inadmissible. Indeed this latter word 
never expresses exactly the German versiegen, though 
we are obliged to use it as a corresponding term. 
Those nations which have distinct words for the differ- 
ent kinds of love, e. g. for parental, filial, erotic, un- 
happy, happy, passionate love, and the love of animals 
for their offspring, can speak, sing or write far more 
energetically and eloquently of love than others, who 
are obliged to use the same word for the love of God 
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toward his creatures, of the creatures toward God, for 
erotic love, piing love, for charity, &c. 

The poet, of course, wants frequently holophrastic 
words; but polyphrastic terms are equally necessary at 
other times; for as it is sometimes highly poetic to 
shoot the word like an arrow to one single point, with 


unerring aim, poetry requires, at other times, to keep, if 


I may use the expression, the mind pending between a 
number of thoughts, to allude and indicate instead of 
pointing and fixing, to throw with one word a vast as- 
sociation of ideas into the mind of the hearer, and let it 
work there for itself. 

When we feel the want of being eloquent, the de- 
sire to speak with a degree of energy, yet on a subject 
of a decided or somewhat philosophical character, 
compound holophrastic words will be found peculiarly 
convenient, for they bring to our mind, an assemblage 
of ideas, with rapidity and yet allow us to view it as 
complex, without which the philosophical character 
would vanish. Take a word like irédAnyes, or the 
German Rechtsfihigheit, the capability of being a person 
with legal privileges and obligations. 

* ‘The more our speech assumes the character of dis- 
cussion, the more philosophical it is—the more we 
stand in want of generic terms, of analytic words; yet 
here again, it is necessary that we may distinctly par- 
ticularize the various genera, in other words, that we 
have an abundance of words. The French is a lan- 
guage of a decidedly analytic and generic character, 
P still it is a very inconvenient means for metaphysic 
discussions; because it is a language which has not a 


! very abundant treasure of words at its disposal. 
A language must be rich in order to be energetic as 
well as delicate; if it be not, words which signify spe- 
ar 


cific things or ideas must be used to express more gene- 
ral ideas; hence they lose the power of expressing 
quite specific objects or delicate shades. The French 
is delicate with regard to social intercourse; but in this 
: particular it is a very rich language, far more so than 
English or German. 

Hence the great beauty of languages which have not 
thrown away the privilege of forming and compound- 
ing, with the commencement of their written literature, 
and which have at no period considered themselves as 
finished, but have at all periods continued to act as an 
organic, living thing, such as the German or Greek. 

Elegance of language requires likewise analytic 
words, for it is the character of elegance not to be too 
positive or direct, to use, therefore, the general instead 
of the particular, the generic instead of the specific, 
the distant, instead of the near, the circuitous instead 
of the direct, (as we may say Mrs. B. instead of your 
wife, though Mr. B. may stand before us, and as polite- 
ness has introduced in many languages the third per- 
son, as if some one absent were spoken of, instead of 
direct address.) The French use la glace (the substance, 
the general) for miroire (the specific.) Frequently it 
is elegant to use the general instead of the specific, be- 
cause it shows a certain skill of generalizing, something 
recherché ; but for this reason, also, it becomes so easily 
affected and ridiculous. Suppose a man were to say: 
an individual of the feline species, instead of a cat; it 
would be ridiculous, Still, modern affectation has intro- 
duced many circuitous expressions of equal absurdity, 
which nevertheless are now quite common, 








Delicacy, likewise, requires generic terms, that we 
may merely allude to unpleasant or offensive subjects, 
when obliged to touch upon, instead of directly pro- 
nouncing them. “ During our late sisunderstandings” 
would be more delicate if used by an American writing 
to an Englishman, than “ During our late war with 
you,” and circumstances might exist which would ren- 
der a delicate expression in this case preferable to the 
positive. 

There is also a peculiar energy in some cases, when 
we suddenly elevate ourselves from the specific to the 
generic or the most general possible; for instance 
when the poet, having spoken of a vessel, so that we 
know what he means, suddenly says “ and now the 
mighty thing,” &e. 

These observations, to which many other might be 
added, show that a language is the more complete, the 
more abundantly it is supplied and may, at pleasure, 
continue to supply itself both with holophrastic and 
analytic words, and the more archolophrastic and syn- 
thetic or inflective holophrastic words it possesses, that 
it may supply the continual wants of the mind to de- 
signate newly divided shades, new symplectic ideas, 
newly discovered things or newly produced notions. 
There exists, however no language, which, being other- 
wise intimately connected with our civilisation, ean at 
all be compared in perfection—applying this term to lan- 
guages in the sense in which I have explained it—to 
the Greek, which to all its enumerated philosophic per- 
fections, unites that of great euphony and rhythm. 

The Greek language 1. possesses an abounding trea- 
sure of words, so that it can designate with ease generic 
as well as specific ideas, and is able to express the most 
delicate shades or the minutest connecting links between 
more definite or general ideas. 2. Its vocabulary con- 
tains a vast number both of holophrastic and sharply 
discriminating, analytic words, 3. The Greek has a 
great many archolophrastic, and hence most energetic 
expressions ; it contains 4. likewise an astonishing 
abundance of synthetico-holophrastic words, which 
afford a variety, unequalled in any other language, of 
discriminating terms for all philosophic inquiries, gene- 
ralizing as well as analyzing the processes of the mind, 
and of peculiar convenience for all abstract purposes. 
5. It is rich in polyphrastic terms; 6. Its faculty of 
compounding was so great that it rendered the idiom 
a pliable, fusable and malleable material in the hands 
of any reflecting man, to whatever point he directed 
his researches or inquiries, or to whatever bold combi- 
nations or daring allusions the loftiest genius elevated 
itself. 7. The faculty of compounding extended not 
only to words, but to a great number of elements, which, 
together with the abundance of entire words, rendered 
it a peculiarly descriptive tongue, both with regard to 
natural phenomena and minute technical and mechani- 
cal descriptions. 8. The Greek has an extraordinary 
inflective character, which makes it concise, clear, defi- 
nite and logical, while it possesses at the same time 
such a wonderful abundance of particles, far greater 
even than modern European idioms, though they are 
not inflective are few imaginable, that there are relations 
and conditions which cannot be expressed perspicuously 
by this admirable idiom, perhaps the most wonderful 
of all the creations of the human mind. 9. Though it 
is with regard to the composition of words of a decidedly 
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synthetic and not cbeamiatie aes thetic deeneatint, 
yet it does not disdain agglutination, and though it has, 
as to the construction of periods a decidedly syntactic 
character, it does not disdain parathesis, and thus in- 
creases still more its manyfold powers of expression, so 
that this idiom accompanies the mind to the minutest 
ramifications of reasoning like an ever ready assistant. 
10. As the Greek is thus beautiful and perfect with 
regard to its structure, its powers and its pliability, it 
is not less so as to the exterior, and euphony forms one 
of its greatest ornaments. 11. It was cultivated, and 
developped under circumstances the happiest imaginable 
for fixing the meaning of words and expanding the 
idiom itself as the element in which the human mind 
has to manifest itself, and by a race endowed with 
eminently acute and discriminating faculties, a most 
peculiar sensitiveness for the beautiful and the harmo- 
nious, and gifted with the loftiest genius—a race which, 
during the short space of two centuries, run through all 
the fine arts, nearly all systems of philosophy, tried 
almost all forms of government and fought its way 
through many combinations of political systems, and 
elevated itself to an admirable degree of perfection in 
all branches of poetry and eloquence, so that this very 
race has become the master race of civilised mankind 
in most branches, and has laid the foundation even of 
our more mechanic civilisation ; for darkness prevailed 
so long as never ceasing wars and conquests bade his- 
tory to be silent on this race, until the conquest of Con- 
stantinople scattered the degenerate sons of Greece over 
Western Europe and the light of knowledge was re- 
kindled even by the mere remnants of former Greek 
civilisation. So perfect an idiom proved this language 
that when christianity changed the spirit of antiquity 
into something entirely different, and new systems ne- 
cessarily arose, new views were to be expressed anda 
new truth was to be proclaimed, even then this idiom 
was found to be a ready element in which the human 
mind could cast and form whatever it felt urged to 
express. 

I trust that the objection will not be made, that, all I 
have said of the Greek being granted, it is, nevertheless 
not our language, nor can we make it so; why then, 
shall we acquire an idiom, which we cannot use as the 
means of communication, however preferable it might 
be in itself toour ownidioms. I have shown how great 
the advantage is, which our mind derives from the at- 
tentive study of a foreign idiom, unconnected with the 
use, we may make of this language as a means of com- 
munication ; and I have likewise shown, I hope, why 
these advantages are to be derived from this study. If 
we apply what I said of the study of foreign idioms in 
general, to this most perfect language, which, as stated, 
has been developped under a most propitious combina- 
tion of circumstances by some of the greatest minds on 
record, and lies before us deposited in a vast, variegated 
and rich literature, we shall find, that of all foreign lan- 
guages, the Greek is by far the most superior in order 
to obtain these advantages for the development of our 
mind; the more so, as it is a language of antiquity, a 
period when different views prevailed, different princi- 
ples were maintained ; at which, therefore, the division 
of ideas was in many cases entirely different. 

And this last observation leads me to make a remark 
on the different style of the writings of the ancients and 


emeiies For reasons which it is henpeniihe to deve- 
lop here, but which are intimately connected with the 
whole spirit of antiquity, and the mighty change, pro- 
duced by christianity, elevating as it did the value of 
the individual, the style of the ancients is characteristi- 
cally different from the style of modern nations. We 
can learn also in this particular much from the ancients, 
without giving up in the least the advantages which we 
derive from modern civilisation. It is but showing our- 
selves grateful to the great dispensor of nations, if we 
duly appreciate what former generations gained and 
conquered, often at a dear rate, and make it a means of 
farther promotion of intellectual advancement. 

Nothing, probably, characterises the difference of the 
style of the classics and the moderns so strikingly, as 
the fact that the ancients keep the object to be described 
or discussed, strictly in view; the moderns make the 
subject, who describes, play a prominent part. The 
ancients describe the beautiful, we beautifully; they 
the horrid, we fearfully; they the graceful, we grace- 
fully ; they the fact, we the impression of the fact ; 
they the thing, we the feeling caused by the thing ; 
they discriminate, we try to be witty. Hence, among 
other things, the great advantage, which, individuals 
endowed with independant judgment, have, at all times 
derived from a careful study of the classics; for imita- 
tion is worth nothing ; but patiently and attentively 
learning from master minds is not slavish—imitation or 
copying. 

It has been often said, anc, it may be allowed, with 
an appearance of plausibility if we glance only at the 
subject: ‘* Why shall we study the ancients, whom did 
they study?” “Did the Greeks not develop their civi- 
lisation from out themselves?” “* What foreign Homer 
did the Athenian schoolboy study?” First, this objec- 
tion would apply to the Greeks only, for Roman lite- 
rature is very decidedly founded upon the Greek ; so 
was Roman science. With regard to the Greeks them- 
selves, I have only to say: if it was the plan of the great 
ruler to lead, by a combination of thousand different 
circumstances, geographical, chronologic, religious, and 
political, a tribe to a high degree of civilisation without 
foreign influence except in the first stages of its history, 
what right have we to murmur against his plan, or to 
throw aside the whole amount of this civilisation be- 
cause we have not acquired it? Surely, it is possible 
that a nation may acquire a beautiful language with- 
out the influence of foreign literature; the very Greeks 
prove it; but are those who start the objection, aware 
of how dearly bought Greek civilisation was? There 
eloquence could not have risen to so eminent a degree 
had not Greece fought through all those many political 
struggles, nor without their peculiar liberty, which made 
the state every thing and almost disowned individual 
right ; it was, if I may use a paradox, the tyranny of 
liberty. Will they deny, that the Greeks are and ought 
to be our teachers in sculpture and architecture; but 
could either have risen to so high a perfection without 
their religion—a religion which ascribed human shapes 
to the gods and thus lead to an idealization of this form? 
In history there is no such thing as living over old pe- 
riods ; a dream cannot be dreamt twice, and what is 
broken may be glued, but cannot form one whole again. 
It is folly to attempt to force back the great current of 
time, but it is wisdom to profit by what others have 


Vor. I1.—22 
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produced without paying the same high price for it. 
The Greek beautiful plastic style is closely connected 
with their whole view of life, which acknowledged in 
its fullest extent reality, the life that is, and nothing 
beyond it. Dreary indeed was their view of Hades, 
despondingly so; who can read the visit of Ulysses 
to the lower regions without chilling sadness! But since 
such is the fact, since this view has produced so beau- 
tiful and perfect a style, is it not our bounden duty to 
profit by it? If a man were to squander his whole for- 
tune in cultivating a garden, to the neglect of many 
other important subjects; shall his neighbor, who culti- 
vates likewise his garden, but is wiser, and does not 
ruin his fortune by it, decline to profit by the discove- 
ries, Which the first may have made, and may have been 
able to make only because he used up his whole for- 
tune for horticulture? What should become of mankind 
if one generation is not to profit by the previous ones? 
It would never elevate itself above barbarity. 

There is another reason, however, why we ought to 
study the classics, though the Greeks studied no foreign 
authors, founded in the character of our languages and 
Greek and Latin, whatever 
their origin may be, developped themselves as original 
languages, i.e. they acquired their settled forms, and 
grammar, and the meaning of the words along with the 
progress of the respective nations. The languages of 
Western Europe however were formed by little civi- 
lised nations of the fragments of those idioms, muti- 
lated, defaced, corrupted fragments, so that all the 
beauties which are peculiar to original languages are 


necessarily excluded from these derivative and mixed 


idioms. ‘They have not the capacity of formation 
( Dildsamkeit, in German) within them in any degree 
comparable to that of the classic languages. I shall say 
a few more words on this subject. 

The Sanscrita is, I am well aware, far more perfect 
in its original structure and philosophic spirit than the 
Greek. Perfect regularity pervades the whole system 
of this wonderful and surprising idiom; with a given 
number of roots and numerous classes of aflixes, pre- 
fixes and other means of formation or change and a 
richly endowed declension and verb, it can express, 
compound, approximate, modify, where other idioms 
have to be silent; and exhibits to us a fabric which 
still more shows the senselessness of all those attempts 
at inventing a general language or pantagraphy, the 
great desideratum of small minds ; for though Leibnitz 
may have started the idea, he soon gave it up, and we 
have now acquired a different view of the essence of 
language than that it is a thing arbitrarily invented, 
settled by conventional agreement, and might therefore 
be as well invented by one as by many. There was a 
time when people were very ready with inventions, 
inventing constitutions, inventing languages, inventing 
codes, inventing religions ! 

There are other reasons, however, why the Sanscrita 
cannot compete wiih the Greek in our systems of edu- 
cation. The Greek unites the two great advantages 
that it belongs to early times, when languages had yet 
a productive power, which we miss in the later ones, 
and that it is far later than the earliest Asiatic lan- 
guages and partakes therefore of the analytic character 
of later idioms. ‘The literature of the Sanscrita, more- 
over, is chronically too far removed from us; our civi- 
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lisation is not directly connected with that of the an- 
cient Hindoos; their ideas moved in too different a 
sphere, to lead to the study of Sanscrita that general 
advantage, which we derive from the Greek, however 
interesting that venerable idiom once spoken on the 
shores of the Ganges may be to the philologist and the 
philosopher of the human mind by profession. In the 
Greek the student will find a new logic, a new division 
of ideas, nay, entirely new ideas with the new words 
which designate them, without being led into regions 
too distant. 

What I have said of the Greek applies in a great 
measure to the Latin language and literature. I state 
it as a fact in which f firmly believe, having seen vari- 
ous confirmations of it, that it is impossible for any indi- 
vidual in modern times to read attentively and in a 
way by which he reads the work not the words, a book 
like Casar’s War with the Gauls, without deriving a 
decided benefit from it for his thoughts and his mode of 
expression. 

The study of the Latin and Greek however becomes 
still more important for all whose native tongue is a 
language with little of a grammar, and which relies 
mainly on parathesis, as the modern idioms of western 
Europe do. The reason why this is the case is simply, 
as I have stated already, because these languages rose 
out of a highly cultivated language, the Latin, spoken, 
with admixtures from others, by barbarous tribes, 
which could notenterintothe inflective and syntactic nice- 
ties, just as children or our negros to the present day 
drop nearly every thing which indicates any thing more 
than the bare thing. No plural, no tense, no subjunc- 
tive, no nicety of any relation is generally expressed 
by them. Master minds as well as a highly improved 
state of society raised, at a later period, these jargons, 
and some, as the English, the Italian, &c. to an admira- 
ble degree of perfection ; still they could not change 
their original character. A grammar could not be in- 
vented where there was none originally. The conse- 
quence is, that those whose vernacular tongue is one of 
these modern idioms, never have their mind directed to 
a variety of relations in which certain ideas expressed 
in a period stand to each other, if they do not learn a 
language with a fully developped grammar such as the 
Latin. As, however, some relations of the kind alluded 
to, are expressed in these languages and not the same 
by all, an acquaintance with the Latin or Greek will 
be always found of great service even for the study of 
these modern languages. ‘The mind of the student has 
been initiated into grammatie relations. I speak here 
from experience. ‘This advantage is still more percepti- 
ble when a modern language such as the German, is 
studied. I have invariably found that individuals ac- 
quainted with Latin derive the greatest benefit from 
this knowledge in studying German, while it is some- 
times very difficult to make a student clearly under- 
stand so simple a relation as that of the accusative go- 
verned by a verb, if he know nothing but English for 
instance. 

My previous remarks will show, what advantage is 
to be derived from the study of the classic languages, 
and how it happens that their study is recommended to 
us, when the nations who spoke them, have long left 
the stage of human events. It is not said that their 
study is absolutely necessary for every individual, 
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though I do believe that it is absolutely necessary for all 
modern nations, if they are resolved to acquire the 
greatest possible degree of civilisation and intellectual 
elevation. 

From the fact that Greek is far more perfect than 
Latia, and Greek literature far richer and more elevated 
than the Roman, the one, moreover being indigenous, 
the other in many points not, it would appear that 
Greek ought to be studied more than Latin. This 
would be the fact did not other circumstances change 
the matter. Greek is more difficult, and requires, con- 
sequently, more time; and the Latin deserves more- 


‘over to be more generally studied because it is the 


simplest key to all the Romanic languages. Surely, if 
Italian, French, Spanish and Portuguese can be learned 
easily, so as to enable the student to read these lan- 
guages, merely by learning Latin, in early life ; and if, 
by a knowledge of Latin, we can enter at once so deep- 
ly into their spirit, it would be very strange if we were 
to throw away the very key to them. Latin besides 
has penetrated so many branches and sciences, from its 
having once been the language of universal communi- 
cation and of an undivided church, that we can hardly 
get on in any scientific pursuit without some knowledge 
of it. And why not learn it? Is it too difficult ? If pro- 
perly taught, not. 

Our country may be called decidedly protestant, and 
it may be easily conjectured what protestantism, found- 
ed upon the Bible, soon must become without a tho- 
rough knowledge of the languages—(the Greek and, of 
course, Hebrew, the study of which will be found much 
easier by a student, well trained by the study of ancient 
languages in general)—being kept alive among its pro- 
fessional teachers, when all inquiry, criticism and con- 
jecture is founded upon a translation, and a translation 
too from ancient languages into a modern, the spirit of 
which, therefore is very different and the translation 
consequently difficult, a translation, moreover, made 
at a period since which the grammatical, historical and 
antiquarian knowledge of the Scriptures have been infi- 
nitely extended. How many unfortunate misconcep- 
tions of religiously disposed people were founded upon 
a misconception of the Bible, to which the translation 
alone could have led ! 

Those who assail the study of the classic languages, 
frequently do it because, say they, modern languages 
are more useful! I agree with them that the European 
family forms in our own times a community so closely 
connected, that every individual of a liberal education 
ought to know at least two modern languages besides 
his own. It is easily acquired; but let the assail- 
ants rest assured that there is no better means to ob- 
tain this object, than the instruction in the classic lan- 
guages. 

I acknowledge that the importance ef Greck and 
Latin is very different now from it was when sciences 
revived, Then nearly all that our race had produced 
in literature was in those languages ; now modern lite- 
ratures of great excellence exist, and numerous new 
sciences have sprung up, some of which must be taught 
in schools. Important as Greek and Latin is, i claim 
its study not for all; it cannot be, nor is it necessary, 
but do not strike it from the list of those studies which 
are generally pursued under the appellation of a liberal 
education. I hope, I may safely refer to my Constitution 








and Plan of Education for Girard College, to prove how 
far I am from a pedantic love of the classic idioms, 
or that I consider their study indispensable for all, when 
many things must be learned that are still more impor- 
tant to some. 

If the study of the classic languages is frequently or 
generally pursued, in the United States, in an unprofi- 
table way, if it is especially to be deplored that so lit- 
tle attention is paid to the subject of antiquities, which 
afford after all the true picture of antiquity, but which 
cannot be properly understood with a knowledge of the 
respective languages ; and without which again it is vain 
to pretend the expounding of aclassic author, let us cor- 
rect the deficiencies, but let us not cut off this whole 
branch of education, from a want, perhaps, of a tho- 
rough understanding of what the study of language 
really effects. 

Those who object to the study of the ancient lan- 
guages on the score of morality I will only remind of 
the fact, that all the reformers were good scholars, some 
distinguished ones, and all and every one insisted upon 
the study of the classics as a branch of general educa- 
tion, and that philology has been most effectually culti- 
vated in modern times by protestant nations, Luther 
insisted most urgently on the study of Greek in schools, 
and his words on languages in general, are beautiful. 
The mere fact that the ancient idioms have been stu- 
died for so many centuries, have always been the more 
studied the more refined nations became, have accompa- 
nied the European race into other parts of the world 
and have been cultivated and loved by so many master 
minds, many of them in practical life, as Fox and Can- 
ning, ought to make us consider the matter well. Facts 
of such magnitude are not arbitrarily produced. There 
is a power of victory within ancient literature which it 
must retain forever. We might as wellsay: let us have 
something else than gold and silver for our common 
currency, as deprive the civilized world of the classics, 

What Ihave said can of course not convince ; how 
could I prove that the Greek language really possesses 
all the excellencies which I have endeavored to indicate? 
The fact can be known only from a study of the lan- 
guage itself But my remarks will at least suffice to 
show that the advocates of the study of Greek and 
Latin may rest their reasons on points which many of 
those who object to it, never suspected, and which were 
never touched upon in theirattacks. On whatever side 
the truth may lie, certain it is, that the question is to be 
tested and decided on far different grounds than the 
assailants of this branch seem to think of. Their real 
value in education, the true advantage of foreign lan- 
guages in the formation of young minds, is not to be 
judged of by the inquiry to what direct and immediate 
practical use the one or the other idiom may be condu- 
cive. Moral and intellectual expansion is the true and 
essential object of all education ; those so called prac- 
tical subjects in education have generally turned out of 
little use in practical life. Strengthen the mind, clear 
the intellect and give it sound knowledge in the general 
branches—develop it philologically, never mind by what 
specific idiom, prepare it for clear and lofty historical 
views, never mind whether the history of every nation 
be known; imbue it with a true spirit for natural his- 
tory, no matter whether the names of all specimens be 
known, &c.; give at the same time that preparatory 
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knowledge without which neither these branches or 
many subjects in after life can be understood, such as 
geography (though different from what it is almost uni- 
versally taught in our country) and you will prepare 
the student most practically for life. 

My letter extends far beyond the limits which, when 
I began I thought it would reach; I hasten, therefore, 
to conclude it. 


Iam very respectfully and faithfully 
Your obedient servant, 
FRANCIS LIEBER. 
South Carolina College, Feb. 1837. 


SONNET TO SPRING. 


O, swiftly fleet along, ye frozen hours! 
Avaunt! thou spirit of the stormy north, 
And let the south wind breathe upon the bowers, 

To call their verdure and their fragrance forth. 
And thou green-sandal’d nymph, fair smiling Spring, 
O’er the bald earth’s enseam’d and rugged brow, 
Thy bloomy wreath of fresh-blown flowerets fling ; 

And bid the coming south-wind softly blow, 
Sending the silver rills unbound away, 
To mix the!r murmurs with the bird’s wild lay. 
O, come fair Spring! the rosy hours recall, 
That sped in Eden, ere the fatal fall, 
When the young sun with new-born radiance shone, 
And guilt, and grief, and gloom, were all unknown. 





SONG. 
To the old air of ‘* Roy’s Wife.” 


Fare thee well! for I must leave thee ; 
But oh, let not our parting grieve thee : 
Happier hours may yet be mine; 

At least I wish them thine, believe me. 


We part, and by those dew-drops clear, 
My love for thee will last forever! 
I leave thee, but thine image dear, 
And tender smiles, will leave me never. 
Fare thee well, &c. 


Oh, dry those pearly tears that fiow ; 
One farewell smile before we sever ; 
The only balm for parting woe, 
Is the fond hope—tis not forever. 
Fare thee well, &c. 


Though dark and dreary be the night, 
Calm and serene may be the morrow ; 
The cup of pleasure ne’er shines bright, 
Without some mingling drops of sorrow, 
Fare thee well, &e. 
Forsyth, Ga, S. 


— 


DOUBLE OR QUIT. 


I’ve courted you, Ella, for twelve months or more, 
And am rather worse off, I believe, than before: 

Tis a losing game truly I’ve played, and ’tis fit, 

I hope you'll allow, we should double or quit. —P. Q. 
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TO THE PASSING YEAR. 
JANUARY 1837. 

Thou art passing onward—the thoughtless throng 

Welcome thy coming with dance and song. 

Thou art passing onward ; with thee are flying 

The hopes of the young, and the prayers of the dying. 

The smiles that brighten the festive hall, 

And the bitter tears that in secret fall ; 

Careless of all that is lost or won, 

Brilliant, but cold, thou art passing on. 





Thou art passing onward ; in joyous Spring, 
When grove and bower with music ring, 

The sun that wakens bird, bee and flower, 
Touching e’en thee with his gladd’ning power, 
Gently thine icy chains shall sever: 

Chains that may bind thee again, oh! never. 
Revel awhile in thy liberty ; 

Worship the power that made thee free ; 

Til] the Summer comes, from whose burning glow 
Thou woulds’t gladly fly to thy cave of snow ; 
And vainly, wearily shalt thou pine ¥ 
For the icy fetters that once were thine. 

But the fiery Summer shall pass away, 

And leave the earth to a softer sway— 

The gentle Autumn now draweth near 

Thy wearied spirit to soothe and cheer. 

Her fruits and flowers might shame the Spring: 
Her cooling breezes percharce may fling 

A freshness over thy fevered brow, 

But thy days too surely are numbered now ; 
Aud she cometh only in time to shed 

A holy calm o’er thy dying bed. 

Awhile, ’tis true, thou wilt linger on 

Till her gentle glories are past and gone ; 

But when Winter cometh, again to dress 

The earth in its icy loveliness, * 
Thy knell shall sound on the northern blast ; 
The clouds dark gather thy pall to cast ; 

The spotless snow-flake thy shroud shall be, 
And thy burial place our memory. 

Sadly we watch over thy decline; 

Is not our destiny like to thine ? 

In youth’s gay season, with thoughtless pride 
Our childhoods fetters we cast aside ; 

And yield our spirits, with wild delight, 

To the love of all that is fair and bright. 
Quickly our Summer, like thine will come: 
And flowers lie withering round our home: 
The dearly loved, in their early day 

Of brilliant happiness, snatched away. 

The friends of childhood, estranged or gone ; 
The hopes that danced on our pathway, flown; . 
And slighting blessings that st/l/ are ours, 
Weekly we grieve for those perished flowers; 
Till the heart, a prey to despair and sorrow, 
Ceases to hope for a calmer morrow ; 

And pines, with a feeling deep as vain, 

For childhood’s carelessness once again. 

But for us there cometh an Autumn day, 
When the withering sorrow shall pass away. 
We look abroad on the glorious earth ; 

We smile again at the voice of mirth; 

In life’s gay circles we mix once more— 

But, alas! °tis not as in days of yore: 

For memory shadows glance, smile and tone— 
Their careless gladness for aye is gone. 

And though, while yet we may linger here, 
The light of friendship our path may cheer, 
The heart, with its dearest ties thus riven, 
Turns with a purer trust to heaven— 

Looking above, with an humble faith 

That brightens even the bed of death ; 

With those departed again to dwell, 

Gladly we bid the bright earth farewell. 

Still, in some few warm hearts may be 

A living shrine for our memory. 


Richmond. 
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SULLY: 
A TALE OF THE BLUE RIDGE. 


LETTER IIL 


A total wreck ; but on asea of flowers. 


Aman may love Virginia, even though he keep the birthday 
of a Swede. 


As the present tense is sometimes used, the reader can just call 
to mind the time at which the notes were taken from which these 
letters are composed. Sully’s Note Book. 


Mitiwoop, June 20th. 

My Dear L.—The flight of time has been remarked 
even by poets, who have descanted in praise of wine. 
It is near the close of June, and the month of May, 
after shedding on this valley its cornucopian munifi- 
cience, has taken its departure. In the early part of 
that month, Phil Parker was engaged in putting up 
some boxes for his birds, Upon being asked if the 
trees were not sufficient to allure those speckled crea- 
tures, he laughed, and told me it was a contrivance set 
on foot by Oscar. Youare hard to wake, friend Sully, 
continued he ; and Oscar tells me he has to shake you 
before you will open your eyes—but as the angler says, 
this will be a good way to hook you. 

My home in May was principally at Phil Parker’s, 
and it is not my intention to return to Mountain View 
for some days, because nothing cheers a man of my 
nerves like the sound of mills. If, according to Addi- 
son, a man may be entertained by a cascade, it is 
equally true that he may be entertained by the turning 
of a wheel. But let me state some miscellaneous infor- 
mation. Col. P. sent me a Life of Linnzus, the reading 
of which engaged my attention fora day, and it inspired 
in me a strong desire to become a botanist. It came 
into my mind to ask the mother-in-law of Phil Parker 
if she could construct something that would serve for 
an herbarium. She immediately dissuaded me from be- 
coming a botanist, because, said she, friend Sully, you 
are now quite abstracted, and Phil Parker complains of 
your taciturnity. But make the herbarium, said I, 
good lady, and you will find me conversant enough 
about classes, orders, genera, and species. Accordingly, 
on a fine morning I set out with my herbarium, and on 
recurring to the memoir of Linnzus, it happened to be 
the anniversary of the day on which the Swedish sage 
was born. There scems to have been a propriety in 
his being born on the lap of the Queen of Months, inas- 
much as he was destined to become the king of flowery 
realms, by extirpating errors, and reforming all the sys- 
tems by which plants had been previously classified. 
Philosophy, you know, has condemned the love of fame 
as the love of a mere abstraction ; but is there no reality 
connected with itsacquirement? Since being here, when 
admiring the feathered tribes, or looking on animals 
that recline in the park, or pausing awhile to catch 
the hum of insects, the shades of Buffon, Cuvier and 
Huber have stood in the sunlight of the woods. Lin- 
neus had the organ of calculation, and for this reason 
might not have been an an enthusiast ; but it seems to 
me that in all his trials, he might have drawn fresh im- 
pulses from looking down through the vista of time, to 
behold a being, even forlorn as Sully, keeping his birth- 
day among the tasselled flowers of the Shenandoah. 





Before his day, the temple of nature was closed; but 
its leaved gates flew open on the golden hinges of his 
mind, and he stood in its interior recess. There isa 
cave in Augusta county, in this state, which is dark 
and rude, but carry a torch into it, and all becomes ar- 
chitectural proportion. 


And lo! a fairy palace every where, 

As thro’ the courts and chambers we advance, 
Floors of Mosaic, walls of Arabesque, 

And columns bright in Hebrew splendor. 


My first movement in setting out for the day was to 
examine the garden plants. The ladies and friend Phil 
came to the windows, and asked each other, what is he 
about; but soon leaving the cultivated premises, I 
plunged into some tangled thickets, which yielded but 
few spoils for my herbarium. The thought now took 
me, that it would be mortifying indeed to go back with- 
out being able to show some fruits of my diligence. 
The voice of Linnzus seemed to speak, and tell me to 
proceed, when 


Below and winding far away, 

A narrow glade unfolded--such as spring 
Broiders with flowers, and when the moon is high, 
The hare delights to race in. 


In this glade my herbarium became abundantly stock- 
ed; but unfortunately it had been reached by many 
perplexing paths, and the huntsman after plants was 
completely at bay. The trees intercepted Phil Par- 
ker’s chimney, and as the sun was setting, nothing was 
visible but the dim line of the Blue Ridge, and that at 
a great distance. What was to be done in this emer- 
gency ? I kept pulling out my watch, as often as Lord 
Wellington took out his at the battle of Waterloo, but 
it did nothing but tick. ‘There was a piece of blue sky 
above my head, but it could not speak, and it was in 
vain to ask the plants to show me the way out of the 
labyrinth. We have heard of the mistakes of a night, 
but these were the mistakes of a day ; and to increase 
my embarrassment, the twilight had hidden all its olive 
stains within the pavilion of darkness, But in my ex- 
tremity a figure approached me with a light rustling, 
and introduced itself as the Shade of Linnzus. My 
alarm was great, to find myself in supernatural com- 
pany at such a lonely hour, but my apprehensions 
were quieted by an assurance on the part of the figure 
that it would watch over my slumbers, At this moment 
another figure advanced, and took its place by the side of 
the shade of the botanist, calling itself the Genius of To- 
pography. It told me the path back to Mountain View, 
and it Was my purpose to go, when my attention was 
arrested by a form of inimitable beauty, a vivid picture 
of which has been before me ever since that memora- 
ble night. It called itself the Genius of Philanthropy, 
and showed an eye of the largest orb, and reached out 
to me a hand of incredible smoothness, whilst its ample 
robe seemed to move about with impatient quickness, 
Bewildered youth, said the object, be not tempted to re- 
pose. Inthisdark forest adaughter of mine, Gertrude by 
name, is watching by the couch of a dying woman. 
She is holding a dim light over a bed of straw—but go 
net thither, keep on thy way ; and instantly the figures 
vanished. 

Having obtained directions, nothing remained but to 
leave the spot, and make the best of my way through the 
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woods, until fatigued by threading maze after maze, I sat 
down to weep over my situation. It seemed that the Peru- 
vian mines would have been freely given for the sound 
of a sheep-bell, or the whine of a watch-dog. The 
moon now arose, but her light only served to make the 
wreck conspicuous, and she passed me by in provoking 
silence. But having come on a bend of the river at this 
moment, the sound of a canoe greeted my ear. Old 
Angler, said I, bring your canoe to the beach, and take 
in a stray gentleman. We now paddled about till we 
got into a cove, when the Angler muffled me up in a 
blanket coat, and urged me to take a nap. On awaking 
at midnight, hunger prompted me to rebuke my com- 
rade for not having taken me to Angler’s Rest. Angler’s 
Rest, said he—’twill soon be no resting place for me. 
Why, what’s the matter, said I, can’t you work off 
your obligations, The debt is too large, he replied. It 
would have been a small matter twenty years back— 
for in middle life man loves to go abroad; but you know, 
Squire Sully, he loves to come home in the evening. 
But Angler, rejoined J, you have had a taste of back- 
woods life. You knew Daniel Boone, did you not? 
What sortof aman was he? He had the largest pair 
of elbows, replied he, that were ever put on a man. 
He wore a huge knife at his side, and bustled about, 
being ravenous after deer. Well, but how did he treat 
the Indians? Tolerably cunning, replied the Angler. 
Fle would put into his rifle some shot like grains of 
powder, and pepper them, and then leave out the shot 
and give them the rifle, and when they missed him 
they would be sure to laugh. 

By the time we reached Angler’s Rest, it wanted a 
couple of hours today. You must be famished, said 
its proprietor, for can a man feed himself on daisies— 
and at this he raked awhile in the ashes, and found 
a few sparks. A fire was soon blazing, and some 
sweet perch prepared, when the Angler spread a 
cloth on a walnut table, and we sat down to an early 
meal, 


All, wherever in the scale, 

Have, be they high or low,— 

Inherit they a sheephook or a sceptre, 
A throne, or simple cork and line, 
Much to be grateful for: 


But about sunrise we heard something like the tramp 
of horses, which threw the Angler into some trepida- 
tion, lest it might be the sheriff, when on going to the 
door who should come in sight but Oscar, leading my 
pony, foaming as if he had been on a chase. Mass 
Phil been very uneasy about you, Squire Sully, said 
Oscar. Uneasy, said I, Oscar, what about? Becase 
you did’nt come home last night, and he sont all over 
the woods, and he say he can’t put up no longer with 
sich pranks. Well, then, said I, Oscar, take this her- 
barium, and let’s be off. What you call this here thing, 
Squire Sully. Mass Phil say its gwine to seal your 
ruin, Then the Angler and your Mass Phil’s guest 
will be in the same predicament, said I, if you know 
what predicament means. Squire Sully, said Oscar, 
you been all night wid de old man—you ’vise him to 
work, Lhope. But in a short time we gailoped home, 
where all were glad to see me, but none so much so as 
Roberta, the daughter of Phil Parker, who had looked 
for me in the greenhouse, 








LETTER IV. 

He mounted his steed and went to the wars, and when Bur- 
goyne surrendered, methinks he carried his sword to the wrong 
personage. 

We know the effect of contrast. Place Arnold by the side of 
Washington—or a wild man in company with Sir Isaac New- 
ton—or the pictures of Salvator Rosa and of Lorraine in the same 
gallery—-or a meek woman wearing near her heart the key with 
which she longs to unlock the chest of the miser, by the side of 
the warrior with his sword and plume. 


Sully’s Note Book. 


Saratoca, July 5th. 

My Dear L.—Friend Phil brought me to this place 
yesterday, but in the evening he returned. Nathaniel 
Nelson, Esq. is at present the proprietor of this farm ; 
but you need not be told that formerly it was the seat 
of General Morgan. Morgan shone more as a soldier 
than as a man of letters, and in two events of the Re- 
volution was of remarkable service to his country. 
The people of this district sent him as their represen- 
tative to Congress ; but we doubt whether his skill in- 
legislation was equal to that which he displayed in the 
field. He is said to have been uncouth in his manners ; 
but the war in which he bore so signal a part, led him 
into much polished foreign society, so that he brought 
back more of the swaviter in modo than he took away. 

As we approached Saratoga, we passed by some grey 
looking rocks covered with moss, and as we alighted, the 
proprietor, who is an elegant Virginian gentleman, came 
forward and bade us welcome. We begged, however, 
to be excused for a short time, as friend Phil had pro- 
mised to show me the grounds. Being the anniversary 
of the day on which the states had declared their inde- 
pendence, it was suitable to employ some thoughts on 
the memory of a man who had contributed his share 
towards achieving thatevent. We accordingly viewed 
the house, which is built of stone, large and commodi- 
ous, and commanding a view of the Ridge. We then 
went among the servants to find out the habits of the 
old General, but Oscar who had waited on us proved 
by far the most talkative oracle. In the meantime seve- 
ral carriages filled with ladies had arrived, and some 
gentlemen on horseback rode into the yard, and civility 
prompted me to go in and enlarge the circle of my ac- 
quaintance. But my thoughts during the day were 
employed principally on the drama of the revolution— 
an event that forms one of the best chapters in the his- 
tory of the human passions. The views which foreign- 
ers entertain of it, are essentially different from those 
which Virginians are wont to cherish. Even men of 
letters abroad, whose vocation is to speculate on the 
destinies of our race, have often astonished me by the 
sentiments they have expressed about our country. 
They can describe the armor of Grecian chiefs or feudal 
lords, or comment on the eloquence of Roman senators, 
or canvass the republics of the middle ages, or speculate 
on the future prospects of New Holland or Madagas- 
car; but the moment the map of these states is laid 
before them, the medium through which it is viewed 
becomes refracted to their jaundiced eyes. They are 
accustomed to speak of the revolution as they would 
speak of the rising of a clan, or of the famous Scottish 
rebellion in 1745, They compare the few battles of 
that war for independence, with Marengo, Austerlitz and 
Dresden, and find ours to be trifling in the scale of com- 
parison. But these writers have not entered into the 
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greatness of those views of government by which our 
fathers were influenced. When we look at the fruitless 
efforts of France to establish constitutional liberty— 
when we see how often Scotland was defeated in the 
redress of national grievances, and how frequently the 
shamrock has been steeped in blood, and how the South 
American republics have been dismembered by that 
liberty they struggled to secure, we may well be aston- 
ished at the success which attended our efforts. Is it 
wonderful, that to such inflexible ancestors we should 
award the homage of our hearts, and especially to that 
chief who is likely to be the model of all future patriots? 
The compact of the patriots was like the rule of fel- 
lowship, and, in dividing the gain, immortal renown 
comes out as the portion assigned to Washington. 
When Lycurgus had perfected his scheme of govern- 
ment at Sparta, and had bound his country to alter 
nothing till his return, he went to consult the Del- 
phic oracle and died. Washington completed his 
scheme of government and then withdrew, not to 
consult the oracles of superstition, but to breathe 
to heaven in elevated aspirations for the good of his 
country. 

But there is another light in which this evént may be 
viewed as affecting the associations of the people. 
When the millions who were engaged in the crusades 
came back to Europe, Europe felt a transfer to itself of 
Asiatic objects. When our revolution was in process, 
France sent her best troops to our aid. It was not 
simply the American people engaged in a contest for 
their rights, but it was Kosciusko, Pulaski, and the no- 
bleman of La Grange, adding the impulses of chivalry 
to the stern determination of a people to be free. And 
as our institutions acquire stability, we invite among us 
the oppressed of all nations; and by the variety of 
character and customs thus introduced, it is probable 
that this event will constitute for a long time the basis 
of our popular literature. 

But let me draw away your attention to private indi- 
vidual sorrow. The old Angler, it is to be feared, will 
soon be deprived of his home. ‘The stern sentence of 
the law must be executed. Men are kind enough till 
you fall into their debt, and then they are transformed 
into wolves. Never did Sully covet wealth till this 
moment. Once, indeed, a poor woman fell under obli- 
gation to me; but how could I take the sheep with 
which her children played, and the cow by whose milk 
they were sustained? A release was sent her, and she 
walked eight miles, and being pointed out to her in the 
crowd, she clapped her hands in ecstacy. But no one 
has yet stepped forward to save Angler’s Rest—nor is 
a rescue at all probable, for the American character is 
based on selfishness. Accumulation is the order of the 
day. Does a man serve the state ?— it is often done with 
aview tothe money. Doesa man plead for innocence ?— 
tis not till the last shilling is extorted from its hand. 
Does the merchant write to his correspondent in tones 
of kindness ?—it is with an eye to pecuniary advantage. 
I should be disgusted with my species, were it not that 
the muse of history has disclosed a few redeeming 
spirits. Not to mention philanthropists who have pene- 


' tion?” 


and Crabbe the poet, he is more to be admired than 
when making his most brilliant efforts in the House of 
Commons. When Fenelon went into the English camp, 
and noosed the horns of the cow which a rude soldiery 
had taken from a French peasant, and led her back, he 
appears more engaging than when writing his Tele- 
maque. Men mistake when they suppose that avarice 
leads to happiness, when for ages it has been wasting 
the seeds of human bliss. Philosophy alone can teach 
us, that disinterestedness is sweeter than the nectar of 
Chios. And is it not mortifying that this selfishness 
leads Virginians to laugh at men of letters? It is true 
we pretend to be a literary people. A man of wealth 
will send his son to a College, where they will give him 
a smattering of Latin and Greek—and that son fixed 
on a farm for the balance of life will deem himself a 
great scholar. But where are his days of studious toil, 
and nights of laborious thought? Where are his re- 
searches into classic lore, and even his Belles Lettres 
information? How contracted! He has read Blair’s 
Lectures; but allude to facts connected with the lives 
of a thousand poets; to the odes chanted by prophets 
among Hebrew vales: follow the stream of song from 
Chaucer and Gower down to the present time; trace 
the links of connection between the English and Italian 
mind,—and he will soon esteem you an unwelcome 
guest, or dogmatically decide that you are unfit for 
practical life. 

After penning the above reflections, something im- 
pelled me to take a turn on the lawn, when after awhile 
Gertrude B., who remained after the company dispersed, 
seemed to approach me with cautious steps. This lady 
has qualities remarkably engaging. You see a person 
with flaxen hair and blue eyes, of the most simple taste 
and coloring when she speaks—and this isall. But her 
company is delightful, because her thoughts are always 
turning round the golden wheel of philanthropy. In- 
deed it has occurred to me, that were a Spanish patriot 
or a Polish exile to come into this valley, she might be 
tempted through sympathy to revive the days of ro- 
mance, and listen for a lifetime to the story of their 
wrongs. “Friend Sully,” said she, with a very sweet 
smile, “it has been my wish to see you alone.” “ And 
why alone, friend Gertrude,” said I. ‘ Because,” re- 
plied she, “in our designs of good will to others, we 
ought to be unpretending as the violet; and true charity 
is like the aloe, that shows its face but once in a century. 
Your views and mine,” continued Gertrude, “accord 
on some points; and by putting our heads together we 
may plan.” “And our hearts together,” rejoined I, 
“that we may feel for the old Angler.” “ Well, then, 
true philanthropy,” said she, “is deliberate, but it is some- 
times quickened to a feverish impatience ; and but for 
the Angler this pulse would have ceased to beat.” 
“Your obligations,” said I, “are weighty, but that pony 
given me by Phil Parker, and a few books, constitute 
my earthly goods.” ‘Nor has wealth smiled on me,” 
said Gertrude, “and fortune has been at war with my 
family; but when fortune fails, may we not try inven- 
‘On what expedient then,” said 1, “ fair lady, 
would you fall to redeem Angler’s Rest?” “ Take this 
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trated to the cottage of the Poles, let me speak of men 
of humbler pretensions. Goldsmith would have divided 
his last loaf with a distressed fellow creature. When 
Edmund Burke opened his purse to Barry the painter, 


diamond ring,” said she, “and dispose of it. It is 
parted from with reluctance ; but life is sweet and grati- 
tude isa duty.” After saying this, the charming Ger- 
trude disappeared. 
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LETTER V. 
Let us go round 
And let the sail be slack, the course be slow, 
That at our leisure as we coast along 
We may contemplate. Italy. 
The Lady Law need not dwell alone. 
Selden’s Table Talk. 
Should there be any sin in loving islands, a man by the name 
of De Foe, who lived in the reign of William Third, must settle 
the account. Sir Walter Scott, Byron, Shelley, Fenelon, Sir 
Thomas More, Montgomery, cum mu/tis aliis, will come in for 
a share of responsibility. —Sully’s Note Book. 


There is a hint thrown out in this Letter intended for Virginians. 
If the germ of the colony had been crushed by the foot of Pow- 
hatan, it never would have borne such an oak as Washington, 
beneath whose boughs large armies encamped. 

Sully’s Note Book. 


Prairee Istr, August 27, 

My Dear L.—Rogers was in the bay of Naples when 
he wrote the leading caption of this letter. He is one 
of my favorite authors ; not from his invention or com- 
pass, but from some portion of classic power united with 
Italian softness. He has no dramatic talent like that 
displayed by Campbell in his Pennsylvania Tale, and 
he is lost before those steeps of philosophy which 
Wordsworth delights to seale. But it is impossible to 
regard him in any other light than that of a pleasing 
poet, whether we find him on English ground or amid 
Florentine scenery. He keeps much closer to his pic- 
tures than Thomson, and often abbreviates them for 
the sake of vivid impression, When it is my wish to 
indulge in that wildness in which the imagination de- 
lights, give me the Ancient Mariner of Coleridge ; but 
when we wish to look at the yellow Tiber, or to call at 
the inns of the Appenines, give me Italy, a poem which 
will always be relished for its descriptive power. 

Let me trace a point of difference between this young 
country and older Jands. Here we find none of the 
ruins of architecture. In 1607 civilized man first set 
his foot on this soil, and the Indian race shrunk instine- 
tively from a light by which they were dazzled. They 
left to us an inheritance to which heaven had given 
them a title. In two centuries wealth has been lavishly 
expended and hospitality as lavishly indulged ; opulent 
families have gone to decay ; new empires as to space 
have been unfolded around us, and the distant west has 
been replenished ; but still there are none of those ruins 
which draw the attention of the sentimental tourist. 
It is to be feared that whilst elegant literature is des- 
pised, that the forms of statuary which the Greeks drew 
from their mountains are held in equal contempt. There 
is not an arch reared to the memory of Pocahontas, 
and yet search the annals of Greek, Roman and Gallic 
story, and we search in vain fora parallel to this ex- 
traordinary princess. Lady Jane Grey was blessed 
with the lights of education and she had drawn forti- 
tude from the pages of Pluto, nor was Joan of Arc 
trained in the wigwam of the savage. But let me for- 
bear and open wide my heart, that hope may expel 
indignation, and let me indulge the pleasing, though it 
may be romantic dream, that Virginia may one day 
awake to the obligations under which she lies to this 
untutored child of the forest. 

The Angler and I have been on a water excursion 
down the Shenandoah; but we have got safely back 

.to the island from which this letter is dated. The 
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island stands opposite to Angier’s Rest, and is con- 
nected by its name with the life which its owner led 
in the west. Really, from my love to the water one 
might take me for a piece of a poet. It is true, the 
ancient poets were a little sensitive on this element; 
but each of the moderns seems inclined to say, you 
carry Cesar. Milton crossed the channel, and Pope 
used to be rowed about in his barge, whilst Thomson 
often set his sail on the Thames. Lord Byron spent 
his life in the Levant and among the islands of the 
/Egean, and he with Shelley visited all the remarkable 
spots about Lake Leman, and it has been told me that 
each of the lake poets keepsa boat. But it is to be 
confessed that our voyage to the junction of Shenan- 
doah and Potomac was not perilous, because the river 
is narrow, indented with islands, and in some places so 
shallow that it may be forded. This expedition was 
not planned by the Angler, but happening to mention 
my design of riding to the junction, he observed— 
Squire Sully, you had better go down in my boat. 
We can stretch a sail and Oscar can pull an oar. It 
is my wish, Angler, said I, to see all the profound 
places in this valley, therefore make ready your boat. 
We embarked accordingly from Prairee Isle. We had 
taken on board provisions for several days, not know- 
ing whether we should be favored with wind and tide; 
but in setting out we had a breeze which bore us slowly 
along. We glided through several reaches and soon 
came in sight of the ford which Gertrude B. was at- 
tempting to cross on the day of the accident. Angler, 
said I, this is the spot—let’s put up a water mark. 
That, rejoined he, would be paying too dear for the 
whistle. Slack sail, said the Angler, for here we may 
catch perch, Why, Angler, said I, at this rate we 
shall take a moon to make our voyage, but he heeded 
me not and soon caught a fine mess of fish. We then 
went on an island, where Oscar kindled a fire and we 
made a hearty meal. After launching the boat again, 
Oscar, who had been silent for some time, observed— 
Squire Sully, which way we guine to; sometimes 
Angler stay away two weeks, and Mass Phil ill git 
very unpatient. Your Mass Phil, Oscar, knew the 
Angler’s ways, and he must put up with them till my 
return. But, Squire Sully, what you guine to see. 
Nothing, said I, but this river meeting another just 
like it. Why, Squire Sully, Oscar been there many 
a time—it hant worth seein—he scribe it to you. 
Thank you, said I, Oscar, philosophers like to see 
marvellous sights; but we had come by this time close 
to the mineral springs of Shannondale, which stood di- 
rectly on the bank of the river, and it was the height 
of the season. We saw some ladies in a canoe fishing, 
and William Wirt, Esq. coming down to the water’s 
edge. Counsellor Wirt, said I, would you like to go 
with Squire Sully to the junction of this river. I 
would, replied he, in the morning, but let us not be 
romantic at the expense of health. We accordingly 
moored our boat for the night, in which our pilot slept. 
We arranged every thing over night for our setting out 
next morning; but when about retiring Oscar came to 
my apartment for my boots, when it was clear he 
wished to say a word or so. Squire Sully, said he, 


has your honorship any great objections to Oscar’s 
stayin here till you comes back. Chinks plenty here; 
Ise made two dollars. Why, Oscar, said I, your Mass 
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Phil told me that you could show me all this river. 
Your graphic talent is immense, and without you as 
my cicerone it will be in my power to give but a lame 
account of our voyage. Hah, said Oscar, Ide no leave 
you; but Squire Wirt know most as much ’bout it 
as Oscar—and what dat you call me, Squire Sully, 
kikerone? Dats de very ting dey cail Squire Wirt. 
Well, said I, Oscar, we shall be glad to have Cicero in 
the boat, for he was a great man among the Romans. 
So shut the door and good night. 

The next morning was magnificent, and Counsellor 
Wirt appeared to be in his element; and as we sailed 
along, he would often trace analogies between the Blue 
Ridge and the Swiss scenery. He had a winning way 
in his descriptions, and the partial improvement which 
had taken place in his health, added much to his affa- 
bility. But after coasting along for awhile, we came in 
sight of some rapids. They looked fanciful; but the 
thought how we were to get the boat down would ob- 
trude itself. Haul the boat ashore, said the Angler. 
Counsellor Wirt was an athletic man, of a command- 
ing figure, and pulling off his coat, he gave us material 
help in putting the boat on the other side of the Rapids. 
We have seen him in debate, when appearing in his 
forensic character before the Senate of the United 
States, but never did he appear so interesting as at this 
moment. The exertion which he made lent a fine 
coloring to his countenance, and his eye was sparkling 
in anticipation of what he was going to see. Ina short 
time our fondest wishes were gratified, for we approach- 
ed some islands, at the foot of the mountain, lined with 
low cedars, and the boat glided to the confluence, when 
the exclamation involuntarily broke from my lips, And 
am [here at last. Speak low, speak low, said Coun- 
sellor Wirt, in the presence of this wonder of nature. 
We saw several persons on the top of a round hill 
using their spy-glasses, and the Angler leaped on shore 
and borrowed one, which aided us not a little in getting 
the cream of the sight. Counsellor, said I, could you 
help me by your observations, for Squire Sully never 
can climb the dragon-like hills which guard this trea- 
sure. This, then, said he, is the rent in the mountain, 
and these parapets are the pillars which stood the shock 
when the rent was made, and yonder is the sheet of 
sky that contrasts with the ruggedness below. Is there 
any thing wanting, Squire Sully? Nothing in the world, 
said I, Counsellor, except that the rent should be span- 
ned by a bridge ; then it would outstrip the Colossus 
of Rhodes. The writer makes no pretensions to a de- 
scription of this piece of scenery. He must leave this 
to some poet, who may either come from trans-Atlantic 
lands, or arise here in some future day. And why 
should not Virginia produce poets? Shall we always 
go the same dull routine ? Shall our conversation in the 
coming century be just what it has been in the past. 
We stand reproved by other countries. Does not Shi- 
raz rebuke us as its people point to the tomb of Hafiz? 
Are we not reproved by the pyramids of Egypt, and by 
halls of learning built by the munificence of Caliphs? 
The walls of Bagdad and the ruins of Iona rebuke us 
with a silent but pungent eloquence. Indeed, Sully is 
almost tempted to be so presumptuous as to seize the 
harp, and try whether it will not yield one ode at least, 
to be chanted by the muleteer as he traverses this moun- 
tain, or to convey into these dwellings sounds suffi- 








ciently celestial to wake the people from the drowsiness 
which avarice inspires. But my hand is too feeble, 
and we are not displeased that another should perform 
the task, provided he would immediately appear. One 
reason of our high appreciation of William Wirt is, 
that at a period darker than the present, he made an 
honest effort to inspire the people of this state with an 
admiration for letters. He was not a native of Virgi- 
nia, but when he was a young man, he settled in the 
beautiful county of Orange. He called no man his 
patron; but by the force of those talents with which he 
was endowed, he found his way to the circles of afflu- 
ence and to places of power. He seems to have in- 
spired his family with a love for the same elegant pur- 
suits to which a portion of his own time was given. 
The last week of his life was written by one of his 
daughters, a record which, with a few corrections, 
would have been worthy the pen of Tacitus. 

While at the confluence of the rivers, we saw from 
our boat a gentleman who appeared to be marking out 
the line of a canal. It was General M. He is nota 
man of commanding stature, but of genteel demeanor, 
with hair thinly scattered over his head. In beginning 
life he had the advantage of a name, being connected 
with the patriot who fell at the battle of Princeton. 
Few men ever commenced the world with more san- 
guine hopes. He went to England, and visited Strat- 
ford on Avon, and the towns generally that lie along the 
canal of the Duke of Bridgwater. His conversation is 
exceedingly engaging, and his fancy ranges in descri- 
bing English parks, manors and castles. We heard 
him one evening give an outline of Hagley Park and 
of Shenstone’s grounds. He did not thread the mazes 
of the rural wilderness so successfully as Dodsley ; but 
from that conversation the impression was irresistibly 
planted on my mind, that General M. was better adapt- 
ed to literary than to political life. His taste and habits 
are too refined for the atmosphere of politics—an atmos- 
phere so disturbed by tempests as never to be spanned 
by the tints of the rainbow. Is not an atmosphere like 
this unsuited to a man who could collect the fragrance 
of classical histories, or of modern romance, of Spanish 
ballads, or Italian sonnets, and who in running his canal, 
has often lingered over the striking forms which nature, 
panoramic nature, offered to his view. But General M. 
under some disadvantages arising from constitutional 
temperament, has successfully served his country. He 
appeared early in the legislature of his native state, and 
for twenty years has been in the grand council of the 
nation. And here permit me to adopt the language 
of Junius, and say that this eulogium has been dearly 
earned, for the subject of it has done several things in 
his public career, of which Sully cannot approve. 





LANGUAGE OF ADAM AND EVE. 


James Adams, S. R. E. S. in a book entitled “ The 
Pronunciation of the English Language vindicated from 
imputed Anomaly and Caprice, with an Appendix on 
the Dialects of Human Speech, and an Analytical Dis- 
cussion of the Dialect of Scotland,” seriously sets about 
to prove that broad Scotch was the language of Adam 
and Eve in Paradise. 

Vor. IIf.—23 
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GLIMPSES INTO THE BIOGRAPHY 


OF A NAMELESS TRAVELLER, 
CHAP. IV. 


In which the nameless one gets into several quandaries—A little 
more phrenology—A financial operation—An author’s debut— 
Alienation of mind and body--Mrs. Araminta Stanup—A love 
scene. The curtain falls atthe most interesting epoch of the 
whole performance. 


Two sayings pop into my head together at this par- 
ticular juncture, directly at variance with each other. 
They are these: “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” says a certain great man; but ‘ Half a slice is 
better than no bread,’”’ says some little one. I have 
weighed these matters with that philosophic fairness and 
strict regard to truth, which, if the reader has not yet 
noticed in me, I may as well here inform him of, for 
the fortieth time, in the same way and for the same rea- 
son that Mr. Willis manages to whip the fact of his 
having been to college into all his stories. Notwith- 
standing my conviction that it is a “dangerous thing” 
té disagree with great writers, as I acknowledged in the 
previous chapter, yet in this instance [ am compelled to 
side with the little one. His proposition is certainly 
more true in the abstract, as any person may learn to 
his entire satisfaction by the simplest experiment of 
practical starvation; and, to me, it seems that to say 
‘fa little learning is a dangerous thing,” is equally sa- 
gacious with saying that, unless you can force a flood 
down the throat of a man dying with thirst, it is better 
not to give him a spoonful. 

As the reader may have observed, I am not apt to be 
egotistical, except after the manner of the most un- 
doubted precedents. My modesty, therefore, is some- 
what staggered whenever I offer myself, not exactly as 
an “illustrious example,” but as a sort of exemplary 
illustration of the truth of my assertions; and in the 
present case, I do really think I am entitled to the privi- 
lege. All the learning I have, came by littles; and any 
unprejudiced reader of these memoirs must perceive 
the heterogeneous mass of it atmy command. If it did 
come, in scraps, through novels and magazines, and an 
occasional slight consultation of those works of a higher 
order, which the critiques in the latter, or the allusions 
in the former, induced me to make, I feel, and the eru- 
dite reader perceives, that the possession of it is none 
the less valuable. It is true, my quondam acquaintance, 
the practical phrenologist, unworthily immortalized in 
the preceding chapter, did pronounce me, what he was 
pleased, in the infinitude of his jackassism, to term a 
‘showy fellow ;”” which, upon compulsion, he explained 
as follows: “I mean, my dear sir,” said he, “that it is 
evident from your developments you have a great fa- 
cility in exhibiting all you know—turning yourself com- 
pletely inside out, as it were—and making that appear 
simply as the effervescence—the mere scintilla—of a 
deep, rich, inexhaustible and unfathomable mine of solid 
ore within,” 


“And have I not the ore, you wretch?” cried I pas- 
sionately. 

“W—w—why, for aught I know, sir,” he stammered 
in reply ; “I only said you had that facility.” 

“And suppose I used that facility, Mr. Pinchpate,” 





rejoined I, “how much would I differ from nine-tenths 
of those who pass for the most learned ?” 

“Indeed, I think not much, sir,” he answered with a 
smirk. ‘I told you before, you know, that your bump 
of imitation was amazingly large.” 

“Bump of imitation!” I exclaimed in a rage—but I 
have expressed my utter contempt of this fellow before, 
and | beg pardon of the reader for having again spoken 
of him. ‘To resume, then, the thread of this history at 
the very place it was broken. 

Deleterious as may be the effects of novel-reading,— 
and the world will have it that they are pernicious in the 
extreme,—there is one thing more so, and that is novel 
writing. A naked assertion again, says some one. Not 
so fast, my dear sir, I have already troubled you with 
a few of the effects of the former, and I will now illus- 
trate the latter; and if you will have patience to trace 
out with me the results of that, I do not fear your deci- 
sion on the point. I grant youl can scarcely describe 
the extent of my imagined importance while engaged 
in my avocation of novel-reading. Fancying myself 
a prince or an emperor occasionally, was only a small 
part of it. But after my first essay (to say nothing of 
a greater enterprize which followed,) had appeared in 
print—Heavens! how insignificant was my former con- 
sequence in the comparison. The way I looked down 
upon the ‘“‘aristocracy of wealth,” and scowled upon 
their splendid carriages returning from church, as I 
strutted through the Broadway of the “Commercial 
Emporium” of a Sunday afternoon, was truly “a sin,” 
if we remember that not to love our neighbors as our- 
selves is such. ‘Poor fools,” I contemptuously mut- 
tered, “fof what use is wealth to them? Had IJ their 
riches, how ” but this reflection brought me up, as 
the sailors say, “all standing.” I came to a dead halt 
at the corner of two crowded streets, a perfect personi- 
fication of absence of mind, attracting the observation 
of the throng of people coming each way, and drawing 
forth the curses, expressed or implied, of no inconside- 
rable number of them, who ran against me in their 
hurry. A most glorious plan had flashed upon my 
mind, and malgre the maledictions both “‘ loud and deep,” 
I stood my ground until that plan was digested and ma- 
tured. I then, and not till then, turned suddenly about 
and retraced my steps to the house of my employer, 
the bookseller. My room was in the south corner of 
his garret. No matter—I was then going to execute a 
scheme that would ensure the gratification of my most 
princely propensities, and in a manner perfectly conso- 
nant with my inclinations; for I had the Parnassian itch 
at that time horribly. By it, I was to attain wealth, 
honor and distinction ata jump. Authors of this age 
had made fortunes by the same business, and those of 
the preceding had written better works than theirs in 
domicils similar to mine—a mean enough one, it is true, 
but elevated nevertheless. The long and the short of 
the matter is, I had determined to write a novel! Faint 
but delightful glimmerings of some such thing had 
flashed fitfully athwart my brain at divers times there- 
tofore—“ undefined, transitory, dim, but extactic never- 
theless.” Now, I had settled the matter—I was re- 





}solved. Had not Walter Scott—pooh! the thing was 
as easy as wink—publish and draw your draft upon 
your publisher—its a common business-matter, easily 





done. “But is it not possible,” whispered a still voice 
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in my ear, “ that a disparity of genius may cause ——.” 
But I interrupted it by answering with as much cool- 
ness as I could command—“ Very true—ha, ha—there 
is a possibility, but ” and as I turned the key of my 
attic apartment at that instant, I believe I accidentally 
locked out the still voice, for I never heard a whimper 
from it afterward, until my project was fairly carried 
out. I acquired a ream of paper, I scarcely know how. 
I spent my nights and my employer’s candle-ends at it. 
i finished it, and carried it to a publisher of the very 
first standing. Mr. Boundincalf’s establishment was 
not exactly the place for a work of that kind, though 
very respectable; but the house to which I offered it— 
ahem—I believe this paragraph is much too long already. 

The tip-top publishing house detained my manu- 
script—I suppose out of respect to my feverish impa- 
tience to draw a draft on them—only three months. 
At the end of that time, they gave their ideas—no, [ 
beg their pardon—they never had any particular ideas 
on the fashionable subjects of “ literary merit,” “native 
genius,” &¢e.—which circumstance, by the way, it is 
worth noticing, not only saved them from breaking two 
or three times, but, on the contrary, made them rich: 
but they gave me the ideas of somebody else, to whom 
they had referred it, and who went by the name of a 
“literary gentleman.” At all events, the ideas, whose- 
soever they were, did not accord with mine, of which 
fact it would be needless to say | promptly informed the 
publishers, only that their answer is worthy of being 
recorded, and may thereby find a place in some future 
volume of the “Curiosities of Literature.” “Our bu- 
siness, sir,” said they, (or rather one of them, who spoke 
for the whole,) “is very peculiar. You think this ’ere 
and that ’are author’s works succeed admirably—the 
newspapers praise them and all that; but we know ‘it 
is’nt all goold that glitters.’ The man who .irst repub- 
lished the Waverlies in this country lost money by it. 
With the first edition of Mr. Cooper's Spy he succeeded 
not a whit better, and he has been a poor man ever 
since!” When I had leisure | inquired into this state- 
ment, and found it—true! 

Nevertheless, I judged the cases were not parallel. 
Scott made a dash at improving the light literature of 
the age, and Cooper, the American Scott, and who will 
hold this title until the New York American and New 
York Mirror point out his superior, followec in his 
track: but the age had now got ahead of both of them, 
and my novel, without attempting to get ahead of the 
age again, contented itself with conforming precisely to 
it. To speak candidly, “the book had some merit,” 
and, considering that the prevailing taste is decidedly 
favorable to the showy and horrible, as may be observed 
from the fact, that Der Freychutz, The Cataract of the 
Ganges, and Cinderella, have almost driven the good 
old-fashioned plays from the stage, it is quite wonder- 
ful that the tip-top house did not see their own interests 
more clearly. For in my work there was red and blue, 
fire and blood, and thunder enough out of which to have 





manufactured a first rate serio-comico-operatic melo- 
drama, besides the profits which the most horrible novel 
extant would have netted, asa novel simply. There- 
fore, though disappointed, { was not discouraged, and 
managing to get myself sent, on business for my em- 
ployer, to a neighboring city, I essayed “the first pub- 


My success in this second attempt. was—indifferent. 
The gentlemen I applied to were indifferent about read- 
ing it, and indifferent about publishing it within a year, 
“even if they should happen to like it.” They had too, 
a sort of indifferent way of submitting their M.S. 
novels (of which, they informed me, they received 
about two per week,) to a set of indifferent “literary 
friends,” who read them indifferently for their own 
pleasure, and at their own convenience. Besides this, 
as the sum of money allotted me by Mr. Boundincalf 
for my expenses was of rather an indifferent amount, I 
was indifferent about staying longer in the city of bro- 
therly love, and returned, in indifferent spirits, to Go- 
tham. 

On my way, in changing the steam-boat for a rail- 
road car, I lost my portmanteau containing all the M.SS. 
I recovered them afterwards by an advertisement which 
it cut me to the soul to publish. I was not much of a 
business man at best, and I had no experience in that 
kind of composition. 1t was, however, necessary ; and 
I had nothing left for it but to “follow copy.” With a 
glaring eye and an unwilling hand I performed the task : 
I advertised them as “papers of no use fo any body but 
the owner" This, after all my midnight toil and soul- 
killing weariness!—but I forbear. I returned home, 
late at night, in the greatest dejection of spirits, and the 
next morning paid my last shilling to a negro to sweep 
out and make a fire in the bookstore of the respectable 
Mr. Boundincalf. My soul revolted utterly at the 
drudgery—it had often done so before, but hitherto my 
body had been under control. Now, it took sides with 
my soul, and I could not conquer the two together. 

For a long time—say about six hours—melancholy 
held me completely subject to her leaden sceptre; and 
then a new idea struck me. The publishers were fools, 
and the work was a good work—that I decided upon 
fully. How many authors of the greatest repute had 
languished in the same way in the earlier stages of 
their various careers, Pooh! The wealth, and honor, 
and greatness, l had so fondly anticipated, should still 
be mine. A part of the former had only to be practi- 
cally anticipated, in order to pay the mechanics it 
would be necessary to employ in getting out the work 
on my own hook, and I would amply repay it from the 
proceeds of the sale. I should draw a long dash here, 
only that truth—my idol, blessed truth—demands a full 
account. I at that time knew little of the science of 
finance; but being aware that certain great statesmen 
of the present day had become singularly proficient in 
it in a surprisingly short time, I took a work on that 
subject from the shelves, and before I went to bed that 
night, made myself a complete master of it; insomuch, 
indeed, that had the secretary of the treasury had oc- 
casion to consult me the very next morning, he would 
have found me something of “a caution.” 

The next thing to be done was to examine the state 
of my own funds. Upon the most scrupulous search I 
came to the conclusion that, scientifically, my “ gains” 
should be placed under the head of “ unavailable.” 
Here the doctrine of “loans” came into play splendidly, 
and the above proposition being clearly settled, there 
was evidently nothing left for me but to anticipate—or 
to quote myself, to “ practically anticipate” the “gains” 
of another person. ‘This I resolved upon therefore, be- 





lishing house” there. 





ing somewhat moved thereto it is true by two things— 
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first, by my entire belief with Bentham, that ‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number” is the true 
principle of utility quoad individuals, and—secondly, by 
my unqualified admiration of the second grand proposi- 
tion laid down by Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, viz. 
that “the study of his own advantage naturally, or 
rather necessarily, leads every individual to prefer that 
employment of capital which is most advantageous to 
society.” Again, I had read certain articles in our 
Quarterlies, and had embraced the doctrine of “free 
trade” in its fullest extent. And moreover, as every 
one who has dabbled in Blackstone (I studied law once 
myself with a celebrated lawyer, until 1 mastered that 
science, as will hereafter appear) must be convinced of 
the absolute necessity of legal fictions, I assure them 
they will find them no less necessary in finance. I now 
adopted a financial fiction, by which my literary fiction 
was placed before an “ ungrateful world” forthwith ; 
and as I am now done with it, 1 hereby bequeath it to 
Mr. John Neal, who may, if he chooses, use it in re- 
futing Cocceii, Hobbes, Locke or Rousseau, on one 
condition—he must ‘‘ keep cool.” 

The book—my book—I say, was produced ; and the 
profound and respectful silence with which it was usher- 
ed into the world, has perhaps never been surpassed by 
the advent of any work of the kind. So deep, so dread 
was it, that it struck awe into my very soul. And yet 
I never was in a worse state to receive such universal 
respect. For some days my mind had been wrought 
up toa pitch of excitement bordering on delirium; my 
feelings of gratitude on this occasion were too much for 
me, and completed what the excitement of expectation 
had begun. Consequently, 1 am unable to give the 
most satisfactory description of the events which imme- 
diately followed. One exceedingly unpleasant affair 
indeed, I have an indistinct recollection of: there was 
a most singular disagreement between the books of my 
respected employer and those of the bank with which 
he kept his account. His cash was minus, a sum large 
enough to have published a fair sized work in two 
volumes. Mr. Boundincalf was much distressed, and 
I felt for him excessively. In the main, he was good 
hearted, though indeed quite illiterate. Peace to his 
memory! I am sure I never wished the man any harm 
in my life. But why attempt to recount occurrences 
which transpired while I was in a state of mental 
alienation ? Suffice it to say that for days, aye—near 
a month afterward—my mind ran upon steamboats, 
rail-road cars, stage and mail coaches, steam packets, 
and I know—not all what of the same nature. After 
which, “I sunk into an uneasy slumber.” Judge of 
my surprise when upon awaking, I learned from a lady of 
—possessing exterior, whom I discovered bending over 
the mean pallet on which I lay, that in all its aberra- 
tions, my body had closely followed my mind, and I 
was now in a strange city—‘the emporium of the 
South West”—without a friend to call on or a cent in 
my pocket! How I got over the two thousand miles 
of intervening distance between that and Gotham— 
Heaven knows: but I know that after a “furtive 
glance” around the apartment, I was very anxious to 
go farther, and, at least, run the risk of faring worse. 

Possibly I was rightly served. I, at all events, recol- 
lected with a twinge of conscience, that I had stuck the 
hero of my novel into precisely such a predicament and 











left him no clue by which to dissolve the mystery. He, 
however, was less fortunate than I: he has never raised 
his head since—I have. 

I started wildly up. ‘A touch of romance,”’ I said 
bitterly—“ a touch of romance follows me eternally”— 
aye, and I snarled like the frothy-mouthed cur, who 
from a constitutional affection, shuns the limpid stream— 
“it follows me eternally ; even as a hideous tin kettle 
tied to the tail of a puppy!” 

My companion, who like myself, had evidently “‘seen 
better days,” (for, independently of other matters, it 
rained Jike fury) seemed much affected by my dogmati- 
cal expression, and putting a light-colored handkerchief 
to her eyes, she gently lisped— 

“In our deepest adversity we may meet an unex- 
pected friend. If the esteem—the love—the most 
disinterested affection of one so undeserving as Ara- 
minta Stanup ——” 

But she stood up no longer. She fell upon my bo- 
som—I pressed her to me—and in this thrillingly in- 
teresting manner it is (I reckon) about as well 
to close this chapter. 








FLOWERS. 


Come, take my flowers, my gathered flowers ; 
They’re wet with morning dew ; 

They’ve all been bathed in sweet Spring showers, 
And all are fair to view. 


See, here’s a rose, a fair white-rose, 
That will become thy breast ; 

It has no thorns that threaten woes ; 
It will not break thy rest. 


And here’s a wild-flower from the glade, 
This modest eglantine ; 

Whose balmy breath as it shall fade, 
Shall mix its sighs with thine. 


Take all the flowers in this bouquet 
That Love presents by me; 

And they shall pass their lives away 
More sweetly still with thee. 


And it will glad my heart to know 
That o’er thy bosom fair, 

My gathered flowers shall brightly glow, 
And bloom, and wither there. 


THE CHAIN, 
From the Turkish. 


This chain of gems I give to thee, 

Is bright as Love and Hope can make it ; 
And, by a charm, still bright shall be, 

Till some strange hand shal! dare to shake it. 


Then take it now, this conscious chain, 
And wear it on thy bosom rightly ; 
And when I meet thee here again, 
O! let me see it beaming brightly. 
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JOURNEY TO FLANDERS. 
Translated from the German, for the S. L. Messenger. 

“ How, Mademoiselle? Your head reclined aside like 
a fainting shepherdess! Do you not see that the Queen 
herself rises to leave the pavilion ?” said the head Go- 
verness of the Queen, Margaret of Valois, to her daugh- 
ter, the Lady of Tournon, as she passed by to join 
herself to the train of her lady. Terrified, the poor 
Eglantine started from her dream, whilst the Queen, 
leaning on the arm of her friend, the Princess Von La 
Roche sur Yon, slowly approached. A beam from 
Margaret’s fine dark eye, fell, in passing by, on the 
pale Eglantine. She perceived a large bright tear glit- 
ter on the long downcast eyelashes of the poor girl, and 
the wife of Henry the Fourth was at this time too un- 
happy herself not to notice with emotion the pains of 
others. ‘* What is the matter with the child? Certainly 
her strict mother has been scolding her again ?” asked 
the Queen, standing still, and turning towards the Lady 
of Tournon. The cheeks glowing with anger, the dou- 
ble chin which the drawing back of the neck of this old 
lady formed, made an answer to this question superflu- 
ous. Indeed, the Queen did not wait for one. ‘“‘ Have 
forbearance with the child, I beg,” said she with cordial 
friendliness ; “she is so young, so new to the world; 
too much severity is seldom good for gentle girls, and 
Eglantine is indeed a lovely child.” ‘Even the best 
children have some bad habits, which a mother, who 
knows her duty, cannot overlook,” answered the Lady 
of Tournon, with impenetrability. ‘ But I perceive,” 
added she, more mildly, ‘“‘I see my noble mistress re- 
sembles the sun, which is not ashamed to permit a beam 
of his favor to fall on the lowliest flowers of the mea- 
dow. I can only wish and hope, Mademoiselle Von 
‘Tournon, that you will always recollect your humility.” 
The tears which, until now, had shone in the innocent 
blue eyes of Eglantine, rolled down, unceasingly, over 
her blushing cheeks. Fearfully, she ventured only to 
raise a half beseeching glance to her mother; then 
bending low, she prest the gold and pearl-embroidered 
hem of the Queen’s garment to her painfully quivering 
lips. Margaret stretched her fair hand towards her, 
and half raised her. ‘* Take off this troublesome mask, 
Mademoiselle Von Tournon; the sun burns no longer, 
and the evening air is so mild,” said she kindly, and 
bent her fair neck a little, that the much smaller Eglan- 
tine might more conveniently execute the command. 
Never had so young a lady of the court enjoyed such 
a distinction; for at the French court, even princesses 
of the blood considered themselves as honored, when 
the Queen allowed them publicly to render her such 
personal services. But the poor Eglantine, bewildered 
at this unexpected mark of the Queen’s favor, in her 
distress of mind, tied the ribbons she should have 
loosened, and it was a considerable time before she suc- 
ceeded in untying the knot that fastened the black vel- 
vet mask, which all the ladies of that time wore asa 
covering in the open air, instead of our hats. The 
Queen remained very patiently in her inconvenient 
bending position, and at the same time, by a very grave 
look, held Madame Von Tournon fixed to her piace, 
who burnt with impatience to assist her daughter, and 
reprove her awkwardness, At length the great work 


her accustomed majesty, and with the most graceful 
motion of the head, threw the rich luxuriance of her 
raven locks down on her neck and shoulders, and all 
stood as much dazzled by the beauty of the noble lady 
as if they had never before seen her. The natural 
splendor of her complexion was heightened by the in- 
convenient position in which she had so long remained ; 
a sweet smile played around her beautiful lips, and from 
beneath her finely pencilled dark eye-brows, shone her 
love-beaming eyes down on the young girl, enraptured 
at her favor. Caressingly she touched the glowing 
cheek of the timid child. “Be of good cheer; I will 
speak with your mother. I cannot bear to see so lovely 
a face always in tears,” whispered she, before she turn- 
ed from her to take the arm of the Princess Von La 
Roche. As they set out in their way to the palace, 
Madame Von Tournon took her station immediately 
behind her mistress, as court etiquette required, and the 
rest arranged themselves according to their rank and 
dignity. Eglantine, as the youngest maid of honor, 
went last in the procession of ladies. 

Young La Borssiere, who had only a few days ago 
joined the nobles who composed the court of the Queen, 
used this opportunity to approach Eglantine. He had 
formerly been acquainted with her at Arras, where she 
was educated by her sister, Madame Von Belanzon, 
whose husband lived there in almost princely splendor, 
as Spanish Governor of Burgundy. “I have letters 
from Arras,” whispered La Borssiere to Eglantine, in 
passing ; “‘ perhaps it would be agreeable to Mademoi- 
selle Von Tournon to hear some news from that place.’ 
Eglantine started with delight at the well known voice, 
which recalled her so unexpectedly to the fair spring- 
time of her Jife. ‘O, certainly, certainly,” answered 
she, blushing with inward rapture ; ‘‘ poor I receive no 
letters. I am most cruelly divided from all that was 
dear tome. Tell me, good La Borssiere, how is my 
sister? how is—how are all in the house of my dear 
Yolande,” added she, with downcast look, in visible 
embarrassment. 

“Madame Von Belanzon is as well as she can be, 
whilst she must bear the suffering of separation from 
Mademoiselle Von Tournon,” answered La Borssiere. 

** And do you know nothing else to tell me? The 
Queen is almost ready to ascend the steps of the Lou- 
vre. Speak, oh speak, before she reaches the palace,” 
called out Eglantine in impatient haste. 

A deep and half suppressed sigh heaved the young 
man’s breast, while his troubled eye rested with an ex- 
pression of unspeakable grief on Eglantine’s fair form. 

“ The brother of the Governor, Marquis Von Vanam- 
bon, has left Arras,” he answered after some hesitation, 
“A violent scene between the Governor and himself oc- 
casioned this separation. Vanambon has conquered ; he 
has renounced the vows which, according to the wishes 
of his family, would have bound him to the church ; and 
completely disunited from them all, he has at length 
quitted his relations.” 

La Borssiere was silent; his internal emotion did not 
permit him to say more. Eglantine was too much ina 
state of joyful embarrassment to remark this; for at 
this moment she also had no breath for words; her lips 
were motionless, but her eyes were fastened on La 
Borssiere with eloquent expression. La Borssiere un- 





was completed, and Margaret raised herself again in 


derstood but too well the speechless petition. 
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“ Vanambon has fled to Don John of Austria, the 
Spanish Stadtholder at Flanders, so it is said. He has 
obtained at this court a very distinguished station, and 
stands high in the favor of the prince,” he added, with 
violent effort, in a scarcely audible voice; and, witha 
deep reverence to the lady, he withdrew. 

Eglantine did not perceive that the young man was 
gone; heaven and earth vanished from her view ; the 
consciousness that her best beloved had triumphantly 
overcome one of the chief obstacles to their union, filled 
her with speechless rapture. She pressed both her small 
hands to her heart, whose violent pulsations threatened 
to burst her young breast ; and scarcely did she remark, 
in this sweet enchantment, that the Queen dismissed 
her ladies upon their arrival at the castle, and withdrew 
in her cabinet with the Princess Von La Roche sur 
Yon. She first began in some degree to recover herself, 
when she found herself alone with her mother, who 
throwing herself upon a high richly gilded arm chair, 
thus ina harsh tone addressed her: “ Now, Mademoi- 
selle, draw near,” said the unmerciful mother. ‘ You, 
the favorite of the Queen at this moment, feel conside- 
rable importance. You are almost convinced that, 
guided by so high a hand, your mother must yield to 
your wishes, and the Belanzons themselves, appealed 
to in this manner, after an offensive humiliation, may 
receive you into favor.” 

Poor Eglantine was torn from her paradise by this 
speech, in the most painful manner. 

“ O, my mother !” sighed she, raising both her hands 
beseechingly, as she knelt down on the richly embroid- 
ered cloth that served Madame Von Tournon for a foot- 
cloth. She could not utter another word. She con- 
cealed her sweet face, streaming with tears, on the lap 
of her mother, and audibly sobbing, embraced her 
knees. 

“Do not bea child,” said Madame Von Tournon, “a 
wayward child, who weeps incessantly, because it can- 
not have*its own perverse will. Rise, Mademoiselle, 
it would be more suitable to listen composedly to the 
counsel of the experienced woman, whom gracious hea- 
ven has given to you as a mother, than to offend her by 
these tears.” Eglantine arose, and repressed her sobs, 
though her tears flowed, unceasingly, whilst her mother 
spoke in a somewhat more moderate tone. 

“The Queen has distinguished you to-day in an al- 
most unexampled manner, that cannot be denied, and 
it is not wonderful that such unmerited and unexpected 
favor should turn somewhat so young a head as yours. 
Yet whoever builds his hope of happiness on princely 
favor is foolish, Nothing is more changeable. The 
humor of the moment is the reigning divinity, to the 
exclusion of all others. Learn, that what to-day is 
trampled unregarded in the dust, may yesterday have 
been exalted to the skies. The Queen was very sad 
to-day herself, for which, alas! she has good ground ; 
therefore she was pleased to remark your red eyes 
graciously, which, without cause, you had wept red. 
When morning comes, it may probably happen that 
our mistress may find herself in a mood, conleur de 
rose, and will perhaps turn from you as ungraciously, 
as she turned towards you to-day graciously.” 

“* Mother, dear mother, I want nothing, I hope no- 
thing from the Queen ; I know that on you the destiny 
of your child is alone dependant,” said Eglantine ; at 
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the same time she pressed the struggling hand of Ma- 
dame Von Tournon to her lips. “ Yet I must always 
love and honor the fair and gracious Princess, who, 
without my requesting it, promised to-day to speak for 
me to you.” 

“A child requires no advocate in the heart of a mo- 
ther,” replied Madame Von Tournon, again offended. 
“‘ As soon as the Queen lowers herself to speak to me 
of your concerns, then shall she learn to what a foolish 
passion you have surrendered yourself, and she will 
never again urge me to court the arrogance of the Be- 
lanzon who despise you. Eglantine, does not the 
noble blood of Tournon flow in your veins? Can you 
really cherish the wish to enter into a family which is 
ashamed of you?” 

“ Vanambon is not ashamed of me ; he had rather die 
than enter into the views of his family,” answered Eg- 
lantine quickly. 

“ Marquis Von Vanambon will doas he likes. I have 
only to do what the honor of our house, and my duty 
as a mother require from me,” answered Madame Von 
Tournon. ‘“Eglantine, learn to believe what I have 
already repeated to you a thousand times; the tender 
feelings of which you now boast, will fly before the 
silent power of time like chaff before the wind, and 
only fruitless repentance will remain. A girl of your 
rank always acts most wisely, when she leaves the care 
of her future establishment to an experienced mother. 
With youl have no occasion to be in a hurry ; there is 
time enough to choose for you an advantageous and 
splendid match.” 

* Mother, mother, in what a degraded light must I 
appear in your eyes,” replied Eglantine, almost indig- 
nantly. “Yet hardly as you always judge me, nothing 
shall prevent me from telling you, plainly and openly, 
that my heart belongs to the Marquis Von Vanambon ; 
it may break, but it can never through eternity be di- 
vided from him.” 

“We shall see that,” answered Madame Von Tour- 
non, “A child like you, at sixteen years, has no very 
clear idea of eternity. For the rest, Mademoiselle, I 
beg you will hold your head a little higher in the morn- 
ing, and not afford another sentimental scene for the en- 
tertainment of the court. Ihave nothing but your true 
welfare in view in giving this counsel, and it is not de- 
signed for the selfish purpose of excluding you from the 
road to the Queen’s favor. It is very possible that your 
melancholy countenance may still be regarded for some 
time, by Margaret, with favor; for who can foresee the 
humor of princes? Yet believe me, my daughter, this 
will scarcely lead to any lasting good fortune. During 
the eight and twenty years I have lived in the dazzling 
circles of the court, I have had opportunities to learn 
this, and God has always preserved me from the folly 
of wishing to climb to the perilous station of a favo- 
rite; for I saw many around me attain this giddy height, 
but to fall so much the lower. I remained quiet and 
honored in my place; the storm which beat down 
all, had not power to shake me a hair’s breadth from my 
place.” 

Absorbed in herself, Eglantine only half heard Ma- 
dame Von Tournon expatiate on the value of her expe- 
rience in life, until the welcome order followed, that 
she must retire to her chamber, as it was late. Alas! 
Eglantine found in her no trace of that unconditional, 
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kind confidence, that cordial love, that mothers should 
feel. 

Madame Von Tournon, unfortunately, belonged to 
that class of women who, confining themselves to rules 
entirely, build up a system from these, and give such 
importance to it, that they will never permit the dictates 
of their heart to cause them to deviate a hair’s breadth 
from it. One of the most unfortunate of her principles 
was, that a mother should never show towards her chil- 
dren any outward demonstration of that love which she 
cherishes for them in her heart. This continued obdu- 
racy, the severe requisition of unconditional submission, 
frightened the naturally timid Eglantine, accustomed to 
be loved from her mother. Only with trembling did she 
venture to approach her, and felt always in her presence 
dejected and constrained. Besides, she was scarcely 
acquainted with her to whom she had only returned in 
the course of the few last weeks, after an absence of 
many years. More than eight years had elapsed since 
Madame Von Tournon had given her eldest daughter, 
Yolande, then in very early youth, in marriage to the 
Count Von Belanzon ; and to reward her for the obe- 
dience with which she complied with her commands, 
she had yielded to her earnest entreaties, and permitted 
her to take Eglantine, then not quite eight years old, to 
Arras with her. The young consort of the Spanish 
Governor was placed, immediately on her arrival at 
Arras, at the head of a splendid establishment, which, 
according to the taste for pomp existing at that time, 
was almost a princely court. Splendor and wealth sur- 
rounded the tiewly married lady, but the Spanish eti- 
quette, every where constraining and annoying her, she 
every where encountered. Yolande missed, very pain- 
fully, the sweet freedom of society to which, from her 
youth, she had been accustomed in Paris. Eglantine 
was her only remaining comfort ; when she was obliged 
to follow a strange husband to a foreign land, she alone 
recalled her beloved native land and the joys of her 
youth. And as the child, in the course of years, grew 
to the young woman, she was the only friend and con- 
fidant of her beloved Yolande, to whom she might com- 
plain of all which often heavily burthened her heart. Eg- 
lantine’s infantine loveliness never developed itself into 
dazzling beauty, but a peculiar and irresistible sweet- 
ness beamed over her whole figure. The serene splen- 
dor of the heaven within her breast, shone bright from 
her soul-beaming blue eyes, and the sweet touching 
tones of her melodious voice knew always how to find 
their way straight te the heart. The Marquis Von 
Vanambon, younger brother of the Count Von Belan- 
zon, lived with her in the house of her sister, in all the 
familiarity of domestic life, which even the Spanish eti- 
quette did not forbid. He was several years older than 
Eglantine, and was staying at Arras, to fit himself in 
learned acquirements for his ecclesiastical station. The 
young Marquis saw Eglantine daily ; he was the com- 
panion of all her pleasures ; he taught her to sing the 
charming seguedillas for the Spanish guitar, that sound 
like the complaints of love, and it very naturally hap- 
pened that he soon began to regard with aversion the 
destination for which he was intended, and to which, 
moreover, he had never felt any inward call. As he 
was one of the most distinguished young men of his 
age and country, he could not fail to gain the tender 
heart of Eglantine, formed for love. Richly endowed 





with personal attractions, he captivated at the first 
glance ; and notwithstanding the situation for which he 
was destined, he surpassed all his young cotemporaries 
in knightly exercises. Besides all this, he knew by his 
address how to win hearts ; he was master of the then 
prevailing tone of gallantry towards ladies, and pos- 
sessed that versatility of mind, that all who are inex- 
perienced mistake for something of a much higher order. 
Madame Von Belanzon surprised him one day at the 
feet of her sister, and Eglantine, sweetly blushing, flung 
herself in her arms. Yolande became from this mo- 
ment the mutual confidant of their youthfnl attach- 
ment, and all her thoughts and actions were entirely 
bent to promote this connection, which would ensure 
to her the only comfort of her life, the hope that she 
should never be divided from her beloved sister. 

Madame Von Belanzon, in the first intoxication of 
joy with the discovery she had made, communicated 
the intelligence to her mother, contrary to the estab- 
lished usages by which Madame Von Tournon was 
governed. She read in the same letter an express 
petition for Eglantine’s hand from Marquis Von Va- 
nambon; the idea of a connection founded only upon 
love, had never before entered the cold, severe mind of 
this lady. She immediately called all her nearest rela- 
tions together, to take their counsel on this important 
affair ; all unanimously declared that the proposal was 
advantageous, and Madame Von Tournon hesitated not 
a moment to send a formal consent, in writing, to this 
marriage. Unfortunately, Vanambon’s relations, par- 
ticularly the Count Von Belanzon, were entirely of ano- 
ther opinion. Meanwhile, the young Marquis had told 
his elder brother that he loved Eglantine, and was re- 
solved to ask her hand in marriage, and renounce the 
spiritual vows which the time was now approaching 
for him to assume. Count Von Belanzon was grieved 
and offended in the highest degree by this information ; 
his brother’s declaration appeared to him an_ indirect 
demand of his share in the paternal inheritance, which 
the eldest brother had long regarded as his undisputed 
possession. ‘That Vanambon, for love, should declare 
himself willing to renounce a station of such immense 
importance in Spain, seemed to him a crime against 
nature. Then to give up the vast advantages which 
might have been procured for the whole house of Be- 
lanzon, if one of these should have been clothed with 
the highest dignities of the church, and perhaps might 
finally have obtained even a cardinal’s hat. Vanambon’s 
personal advantages and connections opened the most 
dazzling prospects, in these respects, for him; and were 
all those hopes, amounting almost to certainty, to be 
destroyed in a moment? 

Deeply incensed, the Count pronounced him to be a 
foolish enamored boy, that must be constrained by force 
to take the road which led to his own good fortune, and 
strongly protested that he would never grant his consent 
to this marriage with Eglantine. Eglantine’s tears, 
Yolande’s moving representations, availed as little in 
moving his hard heart, as the Marquis’s angry assertion 
of his rights. ‘The firm resolution of the latter, of his 
native right to choose his own situation in life, he ridi- 
culed ; all the rest of his relations took part with the 
elder brother. Thus discord reigned in the castle, and 
utterly destroyed the small remnant of happiness that 





was possessed by Yolande, who in the midst of her 
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splendor was worthy of compassion. Yolande, at 
length, saw herself constrained to give Madame Von 
Tournon information of the sad change in affairs, 
which had taken place in Eglantine’s situation. This 
task was performed with scalding tears; for she too well 
knew the terrible storm it would raise in the breast of 
this lady, jealous of all that concerned the rights and 
honors of her house. It happened as she expected ; 
the answer to her letter was a merciless epistle, in 
which every word wounded like the stab of a dagger. 
Lastly, the declaration was added, that Madame Von 
Tournon would take Eglantine under her own protec- 
tion. Accordingly, there soon arrived in Arras a con- 
fidential attendant, accompanied by a stately train, to 
tear Eglantine from the arms of her sister, and carry 
her to her mother in Paris. The commands of Madame 
Von Tournon were too strict to allow the sisters to 
delay their separation, and Vanambon was too closely 
watched by his brother, to afford Eglantine the poor 
consolation of an interview before they were separated 
“Fell him that [ may die, but I can never forget him,” 
said Eglantine, as leaning on the arm of her disconso- 
lat® sister she descended the castle stairs. “ Yet where- 
fores+will he not find in his own heart all that I think 
and feel? With us, life is love, and as long as I breathe 
I am his.” By the stately train which was to carry 
Eglantine, stood La Borssiere beneath, in the court of 
the castle. He did not belong at that time to the queen 
of Navarre’s court, but to the not inconsiderable train 
of nobles, that sought in the house of the Spanish 
governor to fit themselves for the service of great lords. 
His station had occasioned him to be frequently near 
Eglantine, and his silent modesty obtained him the 
good fortune to be noticed by both the sisters; they 
were accustomed by degrees to treat him with as much 
distinction as they could, without infringing the strict 
rules of etiquette, to which all must conform. And in 
this the Marquis Von Vanambon followed their example. 
In the few last troubled days, La Borssiere became, 
in a measure, the silent confidant of the lovers, and felt 
himself happy to be allowed to render Eglantine many 
services, for which she was so much the more thankful, 
as he appeared to set so little value on them. 
“ Permit me to serve our young lady for the last time,” 
. said La Borssiere, with an agitated voice to the master 
of the horse of Madame Von Tournon, as seeing the 
ladies descend, he approached to help Eglantine on 
the saddle. The master of the horse courteously with- 
drew, and Eglantine, with La Borssiere’s assistance, 
mounted on the richly covered riding cushions. He 
was pale, and trembled perceptibly, as her small foot 
accidentally touched his hand, and her eyes heavy with 
tears looked sorrowfully down on this faithful one. 
She tried to smile; she endeavored to say one or two 
friendly words to him at parting, but her voice refused 
utterance, and her small mouth was painfully closed 
by tears. La Borssiere was silent likewise; he reach- 
ed her the bridle, and while he appeared to be adjusting 
it, he let a small packet fall in her hand, which he 
had hitherto concealed. Like the sun when it breaks 
through dark clouds of rain, a beam of joy lighted up 
. the sad eyes of Eglantine; La Borssiere perceived it 
plainly, but it was impossible for him to sympathize in 
her joy. With tottering steps he withdrew, and be- 
came pale as one mortally wounded, when the last trace 





of the procession that accompanied the lady, disappear- 
ed from his eyes. Eglantine’s heart beat beneath the 
little packet with lightened and almost joyful sensa- 
tions; she seized the first minute she was unobserved 
to open it, and found therein what she had secretly 
hoped, a written farewell from her beloved, with the 
warmest expressions of love, and a miniature picture, 
which was a striking resemblance. The last she placed 
next her heart, and whenever she was alone, drew it out, 
and spoke to it as if it was her lover himself. She had 
always something to say to it; her joys and pains were 
confided to this dear picture, and the evening of the 
day in which the queen had shown herself so gracious 
towards her, in the loneliness of her chamber, she in- 
dulged in this pleasing illusion until late at night. She 
had much to say to this dear picture ; she thanked it 
for the resolution Vanambon had taken to renounce the 
vows which must have placed an eternal division be- 
tween them; she must relate to it the favor which the 
queen had shown towards her that day, and ask it, 
whether she must follow the dictates of her heart, and 
seek to gain this powerful protectress for their love. 
Never was Eglantine richer in hope than now; the 
queen had commanded her to be of good courage, and 
at her age it was very natural to forget entirely the 
admonitions and stern commands of her mother. Was 
not her lover free and under the protection of a power- 
ful prince? By Belanzon himself. He could scarcely be 
recalled. 

Whilst Eglantine indulged her tender heart in the 
innocent illusions of love, the queen and her friend, 
occupied by totally different cares and plans, sat 
up until after midnight. Margaret of Navarre, the 
most beautiful woman of her age, endowed by nature 
with all the most precious gifts of mind as well as body, 
belonged, notwithstanding her high rank, to the most 
unfortunate of her sex; for all the silent joys of the 
heart, all the quiet pleasures of the friendly domestic 
circle, which the queen requires for the happiness of 
life as well as the peasant, were forever denied her. 
Since her marriage with Henry of Navarre, and the 
wild terror of St. Bartholomew’s night, she had learned 
also to fear both her mother and brother. Her husband 
had lately been compelled to fly privately from Paris, 
to escape the danger of assassination from his new rela- 
tions. The bloody war of the citizens which he had 
kindled in the heart of France against his persecutor, 
was quieted by a short truce, through the cunning 
mediation of the queen’s mother, Catherine de Medicis ; 
yet now the most formidable preparations were making 
for a campaign against Henry of Navarre. His wife 
felt the impropriety of her residence, during these pre- 
parations among the deadly enemies of her husband ; 
in vain perceiving their ill concealed suspicion towards 
her, did she repeatedly entreat to be permitted to join 
him. Her mother and brother denied this request with 
inexorable severity. All these things the queen com- 
plained of to her confidential friend, and the tears which 
in the day she had restrained with difficulty, flowed 
unceasingly in the silence of the night. The queen 
and her friend both perceived that none but an entirely 
neutral residence could be desirable for her, where she 
could not be suspected by either of the hostile parties of 
favoring the other, both of which had alike claims to 
her allegiance. But to every plan that was started, 
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there appeared to be insuperable obstacles. At length, 
after many vain propositions for extrication from this 
dilemma, the princess suggested to the queen a journey 
to Spa, to which she herself was inclined. Luckily, 
the queen suffered sometimes from an eruption on the 
arm, called the rose, and it was resolved that this 
circumstance should serve as a pretext for a journey to 
this watering place. On the following morning, Mar- 
garet found less difficulty in obtaining permission for 
this journey from the queen-mother, than she had ex- 
pected; and Charles the Ninth was also willing to 
agree to any measure, provided his sister would not 
unite herself to her husband, whom he regarded as his 
most deadly enemy. He gave orders that every thing 
should be prepared for the journey of the young queen, 
and sent a courier to the Stadtholder at Flanders, to 
obtain the necessary passports for a journey through 
part of this country, and sought himself to hasten by 
every possible means the day of her departure. New 
life, new animation beamed from Margaret’s beautiful 
eyes, during the few remaining days of her stay in 
Paris; yet it was not her removal from this city, where 
she led so dreary a life, which gave her so much joy, 
as certain political reasons that belong not to this simple 
story, which made a short stay in Flanders highly de- 
sirable. But at the same time she was not thereby led 
to forget her young favorite. ‘I have spoken to your 
mother, my dear,” whispered she to Eglantine, at the 
first opportunity. “I know all that oppresses your young 
heart. At least you shall not mope out the time of our 
absence in a cloister. I have chosen you for one of the 
ladies of the court, who are to accompany me to Flan- 
ders and Spa, and hope I have thereby merited your 
thanks.” Transported with rapture, Eglantine covered 
the friendly extended hand of the queen with kisses 
and tears; even the mild admonitions of her royal mis- 
tress availed not to restore her to recollection, for the 
queen, by the single word Flanders, had opened to her 
a paradise of hope, of which Margaret herself was not 
aware; for Madame Von Tournon and herself were 
both ignorant that Vanambon’s present residence was 
in Flanders. Eglantine wandered about now like one 
in a dream; the harsh reproofs of her mother passed 
by unnoticed ; a hundred times a day she secretly drew 
out the dear picture to relate her hopes to it; she lived 
only in ‘his, and if every thing around her had gone to 
ruin, she would scarcely have remarked it while the 
road to Flanders Jay open. The journey, so anxiously 
wished for by all parties, was now to begin, and the 
travelling suite of queen Margaret was arranged in the 
court of the Louvre, with a splendor which exceeded 
every thing that is practised in the present day, and 
was in nothing surpassed by the preparations which 
our present grandees make for their journies, except in 
convenience and swiftness. Yet a princess of our age 
could scarcely prevail on herself to submit to a lonely 
confinement in a litter, drawn by mules, even were this 
litter as much a wonder of pomp and splendor as that 
of queen Margaret. 

The golden pillars—the magnificently painted win- 
dow glasses—the crimson velvet hangings richly em- 
broidered with heavy gold fringes, gave the litter the 
appearance of a small chapel, in which the queen sat 
enthroned like the image of a saint. A variety of gal- 
lant devices, according to the taste of the age, were 
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embroidered in silk among the gilded ornaments, and 
the glass paintings on the windows contained forty 

emblematical pictures, relating to the effect of the sun’ 
and its beneficent beams. ‘To cach of these pictures 

was added, for the sportive interpretation of the queen, 

some Spanish or Italian verses. The somewhat less 

splendid litter of the Princess Von La Roche sur Yon, 

followed that of the queen; in this Madame Von Tour- 

non was placed, as a distinction due to the head-gover- 

ness of the quecn. 

Ten ladies on horseback, of whom Eglantine was 
one, followed this litter, in the most costly decorations, 
suitable to the gay time of youth. The waving of 
plumes, the variously colored cloaks of silk and velvet, 
the rich embroidery, the dazzling ornaments of their 
white horses, made a spectacle as splendid as it was 
beautiful. It was like the youthful procession of the 
holy Princess Ursula, represented to us by Wilhelm’s 
masterly hand, as an altar picture, at the Cathedral 
zu Koln. In six carriages, following these, places 
were assigned to the other ladies belonging to the queen’s 
suite. A cardinal, a bishop, several lords of the fit®t 
rank, and a crowd of young men who belonged to the 
noblesse, likewise accompanied the royal traveller; also, 
a numerous crowd of servants, of mules and baggage- 
waggons, laden with things of every description. All 
these united, presented such a spectacle of beauty, of 
splendor and animated life, as necessarily to attract the 
admiration of all who met them on the road. The 
press of the numerous spectators, collected in the court, 
at first caused the litter of the queen to move but 
slowly ; the procession was delayed, and Eglantine re- 
mained for a considerable time, reining in her steed, by 
the side of her travelling companions. Her heart beat 
with glad impatience; in vain she looked around for 
some near her who could participate in her feelings; in 
all Paris, the queen was the only friendly being she 
knew, and her she honored as a guardian angel. She 
remembered not poor La Borssiere at this moment, 
though he was near her. She started with pleasure as 
he rode towards her, and she discovered that he also was 
one in the train of their common mistress. “ We are go- 
ing to Flanders,” she whispered to him; a heaven of 
rapture was expressed in her eyes, and in the soft, trem- 
bling music of her voice. “ Youare fortunate, Mademoi- 
selle, and I likewise,” replied La Borssiere, and quickly 
withdrew behind Eglantine, as the train was now in 
motion. It was some days before the queen, in this te- 
dious mode of travelling, quitted the French soil. In 
every town where she stopped on her way, she was receiv- 
ed with reverence by the people; every day of her jour- 
ney was, from morning until evening, an universal feast ; 
young and eld met them on their way rejoicing; and 
whoever was so happy as to get a glimpse of her face, 
though she deigned to look on them only for a second, 
esteemed themselves fortunate for the rest of their life. 
Her wonderful beauty filled every one with rapture ; 
they honored her in her pomp as a being of superior 
order. The fair riders also, who sometimes took off 
their inconvenient masks to enjoy the fresh air, often 
heard praises of their grace and beauty, which always 
sound agreeably, even from the lips of the lowest. All 
were in a joyful dream, except Eglantine, who found 
the journey much too long. Like the lark, which flew 





over their heads to the blue heaven rejoicing, she could 
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have flown over mountain and valley--and almost 
hourly she beckoned La Borssiere, who always remained 
as near her as he could, to approach, only to ask him 
whether they were still far from the borders of Flan- 
ders. Atlength they reached this first object of her desire. 
In the full splendor of summer beauty, the rich plains of 
Flanders, apparently immeasurable in extent, spread 
themselves before the eyes of the travellers. They passed 
through neat, well-built villages, such as they had never 
been accustomed to see in France. They passed daily 
through flourishing cities, whose splendid churches, and 
other public buildings, excited their admiration ; and 
from whose lofty steeples, decked richly with Gothic 
ornaments, asthey heard, softened by distance, thechimes 
of the musical clock, still a novelty in Flanders, and 
quite unknown in France, they felt as if saluted from 
on high by the voice of anangel. The spacious market 
places, adorned with fountains, always swarmed with 
richly dressed ladies and gentlemen, who, with good 
humored curiosity, pressed to see them. The tall, 
strong figures of these people,—their costumes differing 
entirely from the French,--did not prevent their making 
an agreeable impression on the travellers. The rosy 
fates of the maidens, smiling bashfully through their 
flaxen locks, were remarked with courtesy by the lords 
of Margaret’s train; and all eyes rested with pleasure 
on the expression of true-heartedness exhibited in the 
general appearance of the Flemish. In all the cities of 
Flanders through which their road led, the queen was 
cordially and joyfully received, not as a foreign princess, 
but as one born in their own land, Since the execution 
of Count Egmont, and so many of their nobles, almost 
all the Flemish abhorred the Spanish yoke, and wished to 
acknowledge a French prince as their regent. Marga- 
ret, who was acquainted with these secret plans, to gain 
still more on these people, received all the favor that 
was shown her with genuine and enchanting cordiality. 
She refused not to attend a single feast that was pre- 
pared for her; wherever she was invited, she staid wil- 
lingly, which so prolonged her journey in this country, 
that it took nearly as many days as it now does hours 
to go from Paris to Spa. 

No one, at teast of the younger part of the queen’s 
train, was dissatisfied with these delays--it was the 
least of their desires to arrive at Spa. In those days, 
this place was nothing but a small, dirty village, con- 
sisting of a few huts, having no similarity with the 
place where all the pleasures of the great world are to 
be found, such as it now is. Eglantine was the only 
person that found no pleasure in this delay--and when- 
ever they came within the vicinity of a town, she would 
raise herself, as much as she could, from the saddle, to 
look at the procession, which came in solemn pomp 
from the gates of every city to welcome the approach- 
ing queen. Her penetrating look, which darted through 
the rows of richly dressed lords and ladies, seeking the 
one loved hoped-for form, was always dejectedly with- 
drawn, and she could scarcely again raise her sad eyes 
from the earth, when he whom she hoped to find was 
not among them. La Borssiere alone remarked this. 
His brow daily became more clouded, and deep sighs 
heaved his breast. At length they reached the gates of 
Valenciennes—and a new procession, more splendid, 
more numerous than any of the preceding, came towards 
them. Beaming with renewed hope, Eglantine’s eyes 





looked so wistfully towards it, that La Borssiere was no 
longer able to bear that she should always find herself 
deceived in her expectations. He approached respect- 
fully towards her, and said gently, ‘‘The Stadtholder, 
Don John, will meet us shortly, with his court, at Na- 
mur. He has inquired to-day what time the queen in- 
tends going to this city, as he wishes to receive her in 
the most splendid manner,” he added, in a tone of as 
much indifference as he could assume. 

“ And when—how far is itnow to Namur?” asked Eg- 
lantine, blushing. ‘ We may reach it in the morning, if 
the queen does not stay two long at Mons,” answered 
La Borssiere with difficulty, and immediately withdrew 
again. Alas! Queen Margaret did not participate in 
Eglantine’s impatienee. She not only stayed the whole 
of the next day and the following night at Valenciennes, 
and went on the next day to Mons, where she suffered 
herself to be persuaded by the governor of this town to 
prolong her stay in this place, for eight whole days. 
This governor, a near relation of the murdered Count 
Egmont, was one of the bitterest enemies of the Span- 
ish dominion: he stood in high estimation in Flanders, 
and it was of the utmost importance to the queen to 
gain him ever. As it frequently happens, pleasure 
served as a veil for policy. Banquets, music and danc- 
ing, succeeded each other in uninterrupted succession 
during the day and half the night. None remembered 
themselves, much less thought of observing others. 
Eglantine suffered deadly grief at this delay. So near 
the summit of her wishes, her only consolation was, 
that she was less exposed during the journey than at 
home to the severe censure and observation of her mo- 
ther. She was ready to die of impatience, as day after 
day passed away, without any mention of the wished- 
for journey. La Borssiere alone appeared to feel as 
she did, and he became every day graver and more ab- 
sorbed. All but these two seemed to breathe only 
frolic and gaiety. As time must bring to an end all 
that grieves and all that rejoices us, Eglantine at length 
saw the last evening of the eighth day, which had ap- 
peared so interminable, approach. Scarcely had the 
morning dawned, which was to lead to the long wished. 
for hour of meeting, than Eglantine equipped herself 
for the journey, and began to covnt the minutes.” But 
the poor girl was greatly mistaker in her calculations : 
she had still to suffer many hours of torturing impa- 
tience; for there appeared to be no end to the adieus 
from all sides. ‘The sun was high in the heavens before 
the queen took her place in the litter; and then the 
Flemish ladies thronged around her to admire its sur- 
passing magnificence. Margaret, with matchless cour- 
tesy, employed a good half hour in reading to these la- 
dies the devices embroidered within, and to explain the 
emblematicai paintings. Eglantine could not forbear, 
beneath the mask which all travelling ladies wore, shed- 
ding bitter tears. Her impatience forced them from her 
eyes, and it reached its highest pitch as the procession 
of travellers moved forth at a snail’s pace. The Flem- 
ish nobles, that nothing might be wanting, accompanied 
Queen Margaret a great way from the city of Mons; 
and Margaret, to recompense their courtesy, kept up a 
lively conversation with them during the whole way. 
This went on until they saw at a distance the dust 
raised by the procession of the Stadtholder, Don John, 
approaching for the reception of the queen. The Flem 
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ish nobles bid a hasty adieu, that they might not meet 
Don John, doubly hated as a Spaniard and brother of 
Philip I. Eglantine, in the disorder of the proces- 
sion, happened to get near her mistress, who perceived 
her young favorite. “Ride next my litter,” said she 
kindly ; “‘and your companions may also surround me 
while we go to meet yonder proud Spaniard. I have 
learnt who is coming in Don John’s train, and would be 
eye-witness to a certain interview,” she added with a 
smile. Eglantine could only bow thankfully at this 
command: her soul was in her eyes; and she sought: 
to discover at a distance the beloved form. The pro- 
cession came closer and closer; a favorable gust of 
wind divided the cloud of dust that concealed him. 
“W hich is he ?” whispered the queen to Eglantine; “that 
handsome young man immediately behind the prince, 
whose tall, blue and white plumes, wave above all the 
rest?” Eglantine was silent; in her extreme agitation 
she did not hear the queen’s question; but Margaret 
saw plainly, by her whole appearance, that she lad not 
been mistaken in her conjecture. Don John and all 
his train dismounted from their horses, as they came 
near the royal traveller. The Marquis Von Vanambon 
stood only a few paces from Eglantine, whilst Don John 
and the queen exchanged their courteous salutations; 
but, alas! he appeared not to perceive it. His looks 
wandered from Margaret to her ladies, and seemed to 
pass heedlessly over Eglantine. Mixed emotions of 
pain and pleasure almost overcame the poor girl; dark- 
ness overspread her eyes; she trembled, and could 
scarcely keep her seat on the saddle. 

“He knows me not!—he knows me not !” sighed she 
to herself, as the procession set forth again: her heart 
seemed to be pressed together, as with the fangs of a 
tiger, by heavy anticipations which she could not throw 
off. “Indeed he could not have expected me here, and 
this ugly black velvet mask, that I dared not take off, 
concealed me likewise,” said she to herself, for her com- 
fort. ‘I, indeed, should have known him under the 
most impenetrable disguise; I think that, even in the 
darkest night, I should have felt his presence.” It was 
growing late; a moonless night overtook the travellers 
before they reached Namur, which, according to Don 
John’s direction, shone with thousands of lamps, bright 
as mid-day. All the hopes of Eglantine rested on the 
feast, which she expected to find, prepared as usual, in 
the ledgings of the queen. “ What a joyful surprise 
it will be,” said she, “ when he meets me unexpectedly 
in the dazzling hall!” She comforted herself with this, 
as often as the blue and white plumes passed before 
her in the bright streets, which happened tolerably 
often. Yet even this expectation was not fulfilled. 
Don John left the queen, as soon as he had led her into 
the apartments, prepared forher reception with more than 
princely pomp, rightly judging that, after so wearisome 
a day, repose would be more agreeable than any thing 
else to the queen. For the first time Eglantine regret- 
ted the delay of the festivities, which she had lately at- 
tended with so much chagrin. All retired early to rest, 
and Eglantine did not long remain behind them. In 
the loneliness of her apartment, she drew out her dear 
little picture, and overwhelmed her lover with reproaches 
for not having known her. She fell asleep amidst 
pleasing delusions and serious plans for the morning, 


She hoped Vanambon would find a no less powerful in- 
tercessor with her mother, in his prince, than she was 
certain of having found in her queen. She thought 
with uneasiness on the severe vigilance of her mother, 
and the interruption it would probably occasion in her 
pleasure the following day. At length, commending 
her lover and herself to the protection of the Holy Vir- 
gin, whose fair, calm, smiling image, adorned a small 
altar in her apartment, lovely and innocent as a child, 
over whose couch angels keep their watch, she fell 
asleep amidst her prayers, and no frightful vision in the 
darkness of night came to fill her with dismal forebod- 
ings of sorrow. Eglantine awoke early: she greeted 
the first blush of morning with the joyful timidity of a 
young bride, when the day first dawns which is to unite 
her forever to her lover. Then she hastened to dress 
herself with more than usual care to accompany the 
queen to church, where Don John had directed high 
mass. “There, in this holy place,” thought Eglantine, 
blushing, ‘‘ we shall first meet ;” and she sunk with hu- 
mility before the image on the altar of the Holy Virgin. 
“Ave Maria,” prayed she, “mother of grace and love, 
forgive, O gracious being, if earthly joy should move 
our hearts too powerfully, and draw the thoughts, 
which should be consecrated to heaven, down to earth. 
Mary, I bow to thee with child-like humility, and pray 
thee to take my lover and myself under thy protection: 
let our love not be counted to us for sin, if we cannot 
entirely banish it from our thoughts in the temple of 
the Most High; ora, ora, pro nobis,” prayed she with 
the deepest fervor, her eyes raised to heaven, and a 
crown of roses in her hand. 

“So I find you at last, as you should be found,” said 
Madame Von Tournon, who had entered at this mo- 
ment to carry her daughter tothe queen. “Invoke the 
Holy Virgin to protect thee from error; for I under- 
stand that you will meet the Marquis Von Vanambon 
in the train of Don John. I come chiefly to warn you, 
not to let this surprising meeting awaken any vain 
hopes; believe, firmly, that it cannot alter your situa- 
tion in any respect; it will only be embarrassing for the 
moment. Remember always that I watch your pro- 
ceedings, and will punish any forgetfulness on your 
part according to its desserts. Be on your guard; I 
warn you for the last time; and now follow me to the 
queen.” 

As soon as the queen appeared in church, the rushing 
sound of horns and violins was heard through the high 
vault of the consecrated temple, which shone through- 
out with that earthly pomp and splendor, which so 
strongly characterized that age. The queen shone like 
the sun; a firmament of stars, composed of pearls and 
diamonds, surrounded her angelic face; a rich robe, 
wove of silver and orange-colored silk, with long hang- 
ing sleeves, ornamented with innumerable spangles, rib- 
bons and little tassels, showed to the utmost advantage 
her lofty stature. Her shining white shoulders were 
admired by all beholders. The queen, in proud con- 
sciousness of beauty, was the first who introduced in 
France this low manner of dressing. All ladies, who 
made any pretensions to taste and elegance, hastened 
to follow her example. Eglantine alone could not think 
of following a fashion she thought immodest. She had 
been brought up from a child, in the house of her sis- 





which she considered as decisive of her future destiny. 
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covered as much of her person as she could, without 
striking singularity. She dressed herself now in her 
usual manner; a robe of dazzlingly white silk—a 
wreath of pearl in her light brown locks—among so 
many richly decorated ladies, gave her the appearance 
of a spring snow-drop, that had sprung up accidentally 
in a tulip-bed, and whose modest charms no one re- 
marked. Her whole lovely appearance was so little 
dazzling, that at a small distance she might easily have 
been overlooked, and only when near her could her in- 
describable loveliness gain the heart. Even Vanambon 
appeared to feel this to-day: he sat immediately oppo- 
site to her at church; his eyes sometimes glanced in the 
direction in which she sat; but though no envious 
mask interposed to conceal her features, he appeared as 
little mindful of her presence as he had done the even- 
ing before. “Still, still he knows me not!” sighed the 
fond girl; “ah! what does it avail me to be near him, 
if he cannot participate in my joy?” With child-like 
simplicity she ventured to call, in the distress of her 
heart, on the Holy Virgin to turn the eyes of her be- 
loved upon her. Again she reproached herself as a 
sinner for preferring this prayer—for venturing to cher- 
ish such earthly feelings in so holy a place; and endea- 
vored to think the inattention of her lover a proof of 
his pious feelings. But even upon quitting church, 
Vanambon took no more notice of her than he had done 
before, although she passed immediately by him. They 
met again in the eating-hall, but Vanambon did not 
turn his eyes towards her. At dinner the queen eat 
with Don Johv at a separate table, where King Philip’s 
proud brother was served by Spanish grandees on their 
knees. The rest of the lords and ladies were placed 
ata large table at a respectful distance, at which, ac- 
cording to the Spanish custom, the ladies sat on one 
side and the gentlemen on the other. Vanambon sat 
obliquely opposite to Eglantine, too distant to speak, 
yet near enough to see her distinctly. In vain did she 
raise her eyes to catch his glance. She still, indeed, 
sought to persuade herself that he had not seen her; 
but she was much distressed, and it was extremely dif- 
ficult to observe an appearance of composure until the 
table was removed. 

A ball, which continued until some time in the night, 
began immediately after dinner. The queen opened it 
with her distinguished host with a grave Spanish dance, 
then very fashionable. One might have thought this 
dance invented for her, to show in the brightest light 
the lofty majesty of her form and the peculiar grace of 
her movements. Smiling like the Goddess of Love, 
she first advanced a few steps towards the hand of her 
partner; the most graceful expression of pleasure beam- 
ed from her transcendantly beautiful face; then sud- 
denly she turned coldly and proudly away, and danced 
alone—a Juno in form and expression. The various 
evolutions again brought-this rare lady near her part- 
ner, who, young, handsome, and in his rich Spanish 
dress, seemed not unworthy of the honor. The circle 
of spectators pressed closer and closer together ; all eyes 
hung with rapture on the beautiful couple, as La Bors- 
siere used this opportunity, unperceived, to approach Eg- 
lantine, whom he had appeared to avoid, ever since 
Don John had come from Namur to meet them. “ Have 
you no orders for me, Mademoiselle? Have you no- 
thing to entrust to your true servant?” asked he, with 











a voice as soft and low as if he stood by the death-bed 
of a friend. Eglantine regarded him with a look of in- 
expressible anguish. ‘O, yes—no—no,;” and yet said 
she at last, in painful confusion, “Have you seen the 
Marquis?” she uttered at last, scarce audibly. “I have 
spoken to him. He asked after your health,” answered 
La Borssiere, with downcast look. 

“When was that? He has then seen me and 
known me,” said Eglantine with painful quickness 

“Yesterday,” was the answer. “ He asked after you 
before we reached Namur; but he has not honored me 
with any message for you.” Eglantine staggered. 
Again she felt the tiger fangs pressing her heart to- 
gether, robbing her of life and breath. La Borssiere 
saw her paleness. He begged her to permit him to 
lead her out of the circle to a window, where she might 
breathe a moment unperceived. ‘Standing in the op- 
pressive air, surrounded by such a crowd, visibly af- 
fects you; you grow paler every minute. Permit 
me, O, permit me to lead you to a seat at some dis- 
tance.” 

“Yes, lead me—lead me where I can hide myself 
from every one—from myself,” the almost fainting Eg- 
lantine replied in a low voice. ‘ Yet no, no,” said she 
suddenly, and hastily collecting herself; “My mother 
watches us. IT cannot go—I will stay—it is passing off, 
the giddiness that came over me. I thank you for your 
care, good La Borssiere,” she added, as if dismissing 
him. He remained no longer with her; but staid near 
to be always ready for her service. With an effort of 
resolution that one could scarcely have believed so 
young a girl capable of, Eglantine still remained with 
the company. Indeed, she did not venture to dance, 
but she heard every thing that was said to her politely ; 
answered and even constrained herself to smile. Many 
of the company she had known before at Arras. They 
had been brought to Namur by a desire to see the 
queen. They greeted Eglantine as an old acquaintance, 
and expressed their pleasure to meet her again. The 
cordiality that these strangers showed towards her, 
made her feel as if she were ready to die, and could 
die gladly, particularly as Vanambon greeted her ata 
distance with a cold, distant bow, without once seeking, 
like the others, to approach her. Yet still she remained 
calmly here; only once a reproachful glance of her tear- 
ful eye, which she quick!y again withdrew, answered 
his salutation. At length the ball was ended, and the 
company began to withdraw. Madame Von Tournon 
seized this moment to say a few passing words to her 
daughter. “I am, on the whole, very well contented 
with you, though it must be acknowledged you have to 
thank the Marquis Von Vanambon for having made 
your part wonderfully easy. Is this the ardent lover 
who was ready to die for you? Will you now begin 
to believe me, when | assure you, that all these wonder- 
ful emotions, on which you lay so much stress, at 
length terminate in farce ?” 

“Mother, mother,” said Eglantine, with an expres- 
sion of the deepest despair. 

“Hush, hush; no scene I beg, replied Madame Von 
Tournon; only do not think I was sincere; do not be- 
lieve that I do not understand very well, that this stu- 
died reserve on his part is nothing but a mask to lead 
the penetrating mother to err. Under my eyes he acts 
coldness to deceive me; but the Marquis will learn in 
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time that I always know the under side of the cards, 
let him play as finely as he will.” 

Youth, love, unsuspecting innocence! what cannot 
you believe! The words of Madame Von Tournon, 
as harsh as they were, gave Eglantine the only comfort 
of which she was susceptible at that moment, and she 
would have thanked her for them on her knees if she 
had dared. ‘“ Yes, it must be so—my mother is right!” 
Eglantine, in her innocence, reproached herself for hav- 
ing never thought of this only possible excuse for her 
lover. She thought over every hour of the past day. 
She could not deny that there had been a single mo- 
ment when they were not exposed to observation, for 
they were every where surrounded by cold and strange 
glances. In the loneliness of her chamber, Eglantine 
again drew forth her dear picture. “No, these noble 
traits cannot be the mask of a faithless heart.” With 
tears she complained to him of his strange conduct that 
day. Far from the painful tumult of society, the longer 
she regarded the picture of Vanambon, the more dearly 
it appeared to her; that she must thank his self-com- 
mand for having kept him at such a distance from her. 
Now, would it have been possible to have met her in 
company after so long a separation, and have mastered 
his feelings sufficiently to prevent their betraying him? 
She had, indeed, remarked that day, as often as her 
glance had met that of her lover, he immediately cast 
his eyes down, which was likewise a very laudable pre- 
caution on his part. Then his sending no message by 
La Borssiere. How could he know whether the young 
man, in his present situation, possessed his former at- 
tachment and fidelity? Truth and fidelity had taken 
too firm root in Eglantine’s heart to be overthrown. 
Inconstancy and infidelity she knew only by name, as 
of apparitions, the fables of which she had heard in 
her childhood. She had never been able to believe in 
these. If in the darkness of the night a horror came 
over her, this horror vanished again as soon as the sun 
appeared in the heavens. 

Just so it was with these suspicions; Vanambon and 
his love were the sun of her life. Madame Von Tour- 
non, without knowing it or wishing it, had dispelled 
these shadows of the night which had darkened her 
soul for a moment; her spirit again recovered life and 
warmth, and the religious girl sank before the little 
altar in thankful prayer; warm tears streamed down 
her cheeks almost like tears of joy, though her old grief 
was still not entirely banished from her heart. Like 
one suddenly saved from great peril, in an unexpected 
manner, her invigorated spirit could yet scarcely under- 
stand the truth, or believe that all which had oppressed 
it was passed away, and that there was nothing more 
to fear. The queen could not refuse the earnest peti- 
tion of Don John to pass another day at Namur. This 
began like the foregoing, with a solemn church service, 
after which the princely host prepared a feast, which 
was to be different from that of the preceding day, for 
which the gayest preparations were made. A splendid 
yacht lay on the shore of the Meuse, which was to 
carry the queen and the company to an island which 
lay in the middle of the river. A crowd of pretty gon- 
dolas, ornamented with green leaves, fluttering ribbons 
and crowns of flowers, swam round the larger boat; 
from some you heard wind instruments playing in the 











who could not find seats in the pleasure-boat of the 
queen; numberless spectators shouted along the shore, 
and every thing breathed pleasureand enjoyment. The 
gentle gale played in the colored streamers and the snow 
white sails—the stream reflected faithfully the deep 
blue arch of heaven, and the small waves gilded with 
sunshine played round the sailors, as if they were de- 
sirous to see those they bore gaily dancing along the 
stream. Dinner was prepared on the island in a large 
hall formed of ivy, and in small bowers around, the band 
of music for the table was disposed. Fresh crowns of 
flowers adorned the rich carpet, and all the luxury of 
that expensive age; throughout all, you saw the effort 
to unite kingly pomp with refined rural pleasures. 
After dinner the company dispersed in groups, in the 
shrubby walks and groves of the pleasure gardens, 
which extended over the whole island, and the busy 
servants labored meanwhile to convert the eating hall 
into a ball room. 

“Now, now,” thought Eglantine, “this is the moment; 
in this walk thickly arched over with leaves, where 
scarcely a ray of the sun can penetrate, he will seek me 
and find me. This only opportunity which can never 
return, he will not let pass by without making use of 
it, if—if he still loves me.” 

Vanambon’s conduct, the whole day, had been ex- 
actly similar to that of the day before, and although 
Eglantine endeavored as much as she possibly could, 
to maintain the opinion she had persuaded herself into 
yesterday, his present conduct made this extremely 
difficult. He appeared to play the part of indifference 
quite too naturally ; and painful doubts which she could 
scarcely suppress again arose. Sad and joyful, hoping 
and fearing, Eglantine walked quite alone in the most 
remote walk of trees on the island. La Borssiere alone, 
grave and absorbed in thought, followed her steps, and 
sought at a distance to keep her in sight. Eglantine 
strove to walk as far from the rest of the company as 
possible, to give her lover an opportunity for an inter- 
view ; at each rush of the leaves she started back in 
joyful fear, but always in vain. She walked on, her 
heart growing heavier and heavier, and her eye sadder 
and sadder. Suddenly, Vanambon’s form appeared 
close beside her through the partition of trees; he was 
entirely alone, only a thin hedge divided her from him, 
A joyful exclamation escaped from her lips; she called 
his name, yet he turned away suddenly, and with hasty 
steps went down the walk. She could not conceal from 
herself that he had seen her and known her, and her 
heart was chilled with the icy cold of hopelessness, 
The sun sank in the river—the heavens and the water 
appeared like a bright ocean of fire, and the company 
again sought the pleasure-boat to sail up the long stream 
to the city. All were gayer and more cheerful after 
the pleasures of the day; Eglantine alone sat still as a 
marble statue, and only the reflection of the colors of 
evening lent to her deathly pale countenance an ap- 
pearance of life; no tones of the joyful stirs around 
her rested on her ear. Her deep anguish seemed to 
freeze up all feeling; even the consciousness of the 
cause of her suffering vanished from her mind; only 
an unspeakable grief remained, which coming from her 
heart diffused itself all over her frame in icy shiverings, 
The boat drew to the shore; she got out mechanically ; 
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apartment. All who looked on Eglantine, on the ap- 
pointed morning of their departure from Namur, be- 
lieved they saw her ghost, and shrunk back alarmed— 
so deadly pale were the immovable features of her face— 
so tottering her step—so like an apparition her whole 
appearance. ‘The form that was once so attractive had 
assumed an unspeakably strange and terrible appear- 
ance; even Madame Von Tournon herself frightened at 
her appearance, felt solicitude for her daughter, but 
she was withheld by her principles from expressing it, 
or inquiring kindly after her health. During queen 
Margaret’s stay at Namur, she was so constantly 
surrounded, so employed, that she had not troubled 
herself much about Eglantine. She thought of her 
kindly sometimes, but supposed she was happy with 
her lover, and thought it was doing enough to employ 
the vigilant Madame Von Tournon so closely, as not 
to leave her a moment to watch or interrupt the lovers. 
In the great hall where all collected, a little before their 
setting out, Eglantine’s altered appearance struck the 
queen, but she ascribed it only to the pain of separa- 
tion from her lover, and thought of it with no anxiety. 
She beckoned kindly to Eglantine to approach her, 
and she who now came and went silently just as she 
was told, immediately obeyed the summons. “Be not 
so childish, my dear!” she whispered graciously, and 
stroked with caressing hand the icy-cold pale cheek of 
the young lady. ‘“ Weshall remain the first day in the 
neighborhood. Your friend has not indeed spoken yet 
of your affairs of the heart, because he has not had any 
favorable opportunity—yet be of good courage, and 
trust to my royal word. Your happiness shall be 
firmly established before we return again to France. 
Now, droop not your little head again, and let me see 
you smile as formerly.” Eglantine endeavored to obey, 
but her attempt to smile gave her the appearance of 
weeping, although no more tears moistened her dry, 
immovable eyes. At this moment the doors flew open, 
and Don John and his most distinguished courtiers en- 
tered, to conduct the queen to the same pleasure-boat, 
in which they had made their pleasant excursion to 
the island the day before, for he had determined that 
the queen should sail to L , Which was only a few 
hours distance from Spa. Don John did not leave the 
queen wotil all were on board; he then went again to 
land. The queen, meanwhile, remained standing with 
her ladies on the fore deck—Don John and his followers 
stood on the shore. Farewell greetings were exchang- 
ing every where—white handkerchiefs waved in all 
hands, while the gaily dressed crew pushed off the boat 
from land. 

Vanamibon stood with several other lords on the shore, 
and regarded the sailing boat with a peculiarly grave 
look. ‘ What was that?” he exclaimed, visibly fright- 
ened precisely at the moment of departure, to Don Lewis 
Von Gonzaga, who stood beside him. “Did you not 
hear that fearful, prolonged ery, such as none but the 
most terrible pain could express?” 

Don Lewis smiled. ‘‘ You always hear wonderful 
things,” said he; “what great thing would it be, if 
some lady, imagining the perils of her voyage, should 
wish to honor them a little; or if a waiting maid, in 
walking backwards and forwards, should have lost her 
equilibrium. Women always must shriek at every cir- 
cumstance, as I think you ought to know.” Vanambon 





stood still looking at the boat, that now quick as an 
arrow sailed down thestream; he appeared not to notice 
Don Lewis’s speech. ‘‘ The cry was fearful,” said he 
to himself; ‘it was a more terrible tone than any I have 
ever heard, and the voice—but no, it could not be that 
sweet touching voice—it is entirely impossible. Yet 
look, Don Lewis, look, how all on the front deck are in 
commotion towards something—they all gather towards 
one point; the ladies, look even the queen; I know her 
by her orange colored dress and lofty plumes. Look, 
O look! for God’s sake—the throng grows greater and 
greater at every moment.” “T see only that the queen 
must sometimes go below, as she would not perform 
the whole voyage on the front deck. The cabin steps 
are a good deal smaller than the leading stairs in a 
palace; of course the descent is a little narrow, and 
the procession seen from afar appears somewhat tu- 
multuous. That is the whole misfortune,” answered 
Gonzaga. “You may be right. I see now myself; 
the ladies step down; the fore deck is entirely empty ; 
but it was strange and fearful.” Gonzaga laughing, 
called his friend a dreamer, and rode away with the 
others. Vanambon remained alone on the shore, his 
eyes rivetted on the vessel that now swiftly moved 
along, until the course of the river entirely hid it from 
his eyes. 

None have ever succeeded in penetrating the hidden 
depths of the heart, or in resolving how it can be that 
the most contradictory feelings can exist at the same 
time in the same bosom. Many assert that love bor- 
ders on hatred—on cruelty even. Gentle dispositions 
can scarcely believe this, yet the observation of what 
passes around us, compels us sometimes to this convic- 
tion—and alas! the history of Mademoiselle Von Tour- 
non was one of those which confirm this assertion. 

Vanambon had indeed loved Eglantine, and still loved 
her even when he had caused her to suffer by the most 
ingenious cruelty ; for it was not his indifference that 
was the enemy that poisoned the springs of her life, 
but unmeasured vanity which formed the leading fea- 
ture of his character. This operated very powerfully 
at the beginning of his passion, for Vanambon in the 
consciousness of his own accomplishments, did not per- 
ceive the unpretending modesty of his beloved. Eglan- 
tine’s situation at Arras, where her sister was honored 
as a princess, was a very distinguished one, and raised 
her far above her equals. Wherever she appeared she 
was acknowledged as the first ; all strove to please her 
wherever she went, and the consciousness of having 
gained the love of so distinguished a being must cer- 
tainly enrapture the proud heart of Vanambon and 
secure his constancy to Eglantine. The opposition of 
his relations increased the love into glowing emotion, 
which was at first probably only the first awakening 
of a heart ardent by nature and hitherto vegetating in 
the bonds of a monastic life, and this effect was much 
heightened by the manner of the opposition—which 
greatly offended his pride. 

A wish to be united to his beloved was joined in his 
mind with the inclination to release himself from bonds 
he hated. The conduct of his brother made his guar- 
dianship insupportable, as he wished to extend it far 
beyond its natural limits ; and thus Vanambon had to 
struggle alike for his freedom and his love, and he 





scarcely then knew for which he struggled most ar- 
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dently. In Namur, at the court of a proud, talented 
prince, fond of pomp and pleasure, Vanambon’s views 
of life and pretensions were much enlarged; he here 
first learned the power over his heart with which Na- 
ture had gifted him. Beauty is in itself a public letter 
of recommendation to the world, which is acknowledged 
from the throne to the peasant’s hut, and to those who 
like Vanambon unite to this, mental accomplishments 
which so much seduce the heart, no goal is too high 
for their ambition to aim at. All doors and hearts 
were opened to the fortunate Vanambon. Don John 
loaded him with marks of his favor, and among the 
Spanish ladies who were attracted there by the splen- 
dor of Don John’s court, the fairest among the fair 
spread their nets for him. All spared him the trouble 
of making the first advances ; some showed open signs 
of admiration for him, but none gained his heart as he 
still remembered Eglantine. Though her image could 
not indeed be quite effaced by these things, yet Vanam- 
bon now began to find her unbounded love entirely 
natural, and the still veneration bordering on gratitude 
of first love, vanished gradually before the pride of his 
own advantages, of which he was less conscious in 
Arras; but this feeling was now so strongly excited as 
to incline him to overvalue very much his own quali- 
fications. Vanambon had learnt that he should meet 
Eglantine in the train of queen Margaret, and hastened 
from Namur to meet her, his heart palpitating with joy, 
He recognized her, although the mask concealed her 
face, and waited only for a favorable moment to accost 
her; but while he hesitated, the queen took off her 
mask to answer Don John’s salutation in the most 
gracious manner, perhaps also to enjoy the impression 
which her beauty made on all who beheld it for the 
first time. Vanambon was one of these; and the far- 
famed beauty of Margaret of Valois never enjoyed a 
more splendid triumph than at thismoment. Rivetted, 
dazzled, scarcely conscious, Vanambon stood before an 
appearance such as the brightest forms of his imagi- 
nation had never equalled. All that he had formerly 
loved and admired grew pale before this dazzling sun. 
His heart was therefore cold to those charms he had 
once loved, yet he was not so vain a fool as not to feel 
the barrier between them; he felt only the purest ad- 
miration, such a feeling as the most perfect work of art 
may excite, but still it was entirely impossible, at this 
moment, to find room in his heart for another feeling. 
Eglantine’s modest grace was thrown in the deepest 
shade; she appeared by her mistress to sink into the 
most perfect insignificance, and his proud vain mind 
refused at this moment to acknowledge her peculiar 
claims on him. Eglantine’s appearance the next day 
at church was still less calculated to satisfy his vanity. 
The mild splendor of her soul-beaming eyes, the touch- 
ing grace of her slender form, were lost at this distance, 
and the artificial charms, the gaily colored dresses of 
the richly ornamented ladies who were ranged around, 
all eclipsed the youthful, simply dressed Eglantine. 
At the court, during the dinner, Vanambon’s eyes and 
heart were brought nearer to Eglantine. The short 
commotion which the queen’s appearance had excited 
was over, and his early love began again to revive 
powerfully in his heart, as he read Eglantine’s fond 
disquiet at his behavior in her eyes. Yet now a fiend- 


which even the noblest are not secure from being seized 
with once in their lives. Vanambon began to find a 
sort of silent enjoyment in seeing the sufferings of a 
loving and still loved being, and the fiend of vanity, 
alas! was sufficiently powerful in him to prolong this 
fiendish moment to hours and days. The deep, warm 
love of Eglantine, which her whole appearance showed 
too plainly, impelled him strongly towards her, but the 
consciousness that he could change this boundless grief 
to boundless joy, as soon as he pleased, kept him ata 
distance from her. Often during the course of this and 
the following day, he had determined to put an end to 
this cruel sport, which gave him a strange and painfal 
pleasure, but a demon always whispered to him that it 
would be time enough to renounce his power. The 
greater, the longer the pain, the more delightful will 
be the joy, thought Vanambon. 

When Eglantine was walking along the shady walk 
in the island, in anxious disquiet on his account, and 
called upon his name, Vanambon’s better genius con- 
quered the phantom which had so long misled him; he 
had determined to pass the trees which divided them, 
when he perceived La Borssiere, who unperceived by 
Eglantine, had followed her steps. Only a few hours 
before this, Vanambon had affected the most entire for- 
getfulness of his early attachment to his former confi- 
dant, and it was impossible before such a witness to 
return as a penitent. Vanambon turned and fled, lest 
his heart should not permit him to tear himself away ; 
and with him fled the moment which could never return, 
which we should always improve better, if we recol- 
lected how the use of it is often connected with the wel- 
fare of a whole life, and indeed with life itself. Calami- 
ties slowly gathering, may fall swift as the lightnings 
divide the clouds, on the devoted head, yet the moment 
before belongs to him on whom they descend, and pro- 
perly used might perhaps avert the stroke. 

When Vanambon saw Eglantine step on board the 
vessel that was aguin to carry her from him, he felt 
himself seized too late with painful repentance. He 
sought, indeed, to allay his awakened disquietude, by 
the reflection that it was still in his power to go to 
L—— as soon as he pleased; but he was not able to 
conquer the uneasiness that secretly tormented him. 
The thought that Eglantine, incensed at his last con- 
duct, would turn inexorably from him, did not enter his 
mind, although he could not help acknowledging that 
he must have offended her grievously. In spite of his 
penitent feelings, he was too much convinced of the 
strength of the impression he had made on her ten- 
der heart to fear any thing. “No!” said he triumph- 
antly to himself; “‘love like her’s overcomes every 
thing ; she reckons not, she judges not; she sees her 
lover—not his offence. Forza d’amore non resguarde al 
delitlo.” Yet the vessel never entirely disappeared 
from before his eyes; swift as an arrow, sailing down 
the stream, it always appeared before him, widening 
the chasm between himself and his beloved. Yet the 
thought that he should never see her again, seized on 
his mind with a sorrow that he could not shake off; he 
seemed haunted by Eglantine’s pale trembling form, 
just as he had seen her step in the vessel. He always 
heard her call his name for the last time in the island, 
and the wild heart-rending cry he heard at the moment 





ish moment came over him, if it may be called so, from 


of departure, mingled itself in a horrible manner with 
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the sweet touching tones of her voice, although he 
could find no similarity between them. His excited 
fancy ceased not to haunt him with terrible images, 
the more painful from their indistinctness ; he found no 
rest either by day or night, and hisdesire to see Eglan- 
tine was more painful, as he was haunted-by a tor- 
menting conscience. Withdifficulty he bore these suf- 
ferings for two days; on the third he could stand it no 
longer, but, by his earnest entreaties, prevailed on Don 
John to permit him to go to L——. He was likewise 
honored with a commission to Queen Margaret, which 
furnished a pretext for the visit. The next hour Va- 
nambon was on his horse, and hastened restlessly to the 
goal, where anxiety, love and repentance urged him. 
The impossibility seemed plainer every moment of 
living henceforth without Eglantine ; and all his thoughts 
and plans were bent to form a scheme to root out 
the old grudge from Madame Von 'Tournon’s mind, 
and incline her to grant her daughter’s hand to his 
prayers. In dusky distance the numerous old steeples 
of L arose before him. It was a bright, serene 
mid-day ; the sun stood high in the heavens, and the 
gilded crosses and banners on the tin roofs of the churches 
anf cloisters, glittered in the sun-shine like so many 
stars, towards him who was filled with misgivings. 
The solemn, lengthened sound of many bells was 
borne through the air from the city towards him; 
all announced to him the nearness of the wished-for 
goal; and his ardent impatience continually increased, 
though a strange painful horror stole over him. 

His way led him by a cathedral ; as he approached, 
he was enclosed by an unusual crowd of people, who 
advanced rapidly towards him. Out of all the houses 
and all the adjacent streets a crowd of people swarmed 
around ; the great bell sounded with more solemn tone 
from the lofty steeple, occasioning a trembling vibra- 
tion in the air around; the music of the choir, at a dis- 
tance, mingled with the tolling of the bell. Vanambon 
felt stunned and constrained by all this ; he thought he 
had fallen in with a procession, which is annually so- 
lemnized by numbers in this pious city, and he sought 
in vain an outlet from the increasing throng. At length 
he saw raised above a thousand heads a small flag, 
adorned with holy pictures, moving towards him, and 
he was now certain that he had not been wrong in his 
conjecture. A large crown of flowers, that probably 
adorned the canopy which surrounded the image of some 
saint, moved between the banners, and the hymn of the 
priests and the boys of the choir sounded more dis- 
tinctly, and the solemn vibrations of the bell sounded 
louder and louder. Seized by a peculiarly distressing 
feeling, Vanambon in vain sought some outlet; the 
crowd grew thicker every moment, and he saw himself 
compelled to stop at the portal of the church for an 
instant. 

*“ What saint do you celebrate to-day?” asked Va- 
nambon, half sadly, to a citizen who stood near him. 

“It is not a celebration of any of the saints, my 
lord,” he replied; “ it is a funeral.” 

Vanambon at these words felt himself seized by inde- 
scribable anguish. He saw and heard nothing more ; 
he stuck his spurs deep in his horse’s side, while those 
who stood nearest to him fled screaming up the steps that 
led to the church, before the wild bounds of the irritated 
animal. In one moment Vanambon had cleared the 








way for himself; in the next moment he found himself 
in the midst of a long row of priests and choir boys, 
who, clothed in mourning-crape, stood directly before 
acoflin. Four young men of noble and distinguished 
appearance carried the bier, on which there laid a snow- 
white linen cloth, spread all over the coffin; a whole 
spring of odoriferous flower-wreaths adorned it on every 
side, and above the lid there lay a bridal crown, woven 
of white roses and lilies. 

“ Whose is it? whose is it?” asked Vanambon, with 
wild tone and countenance. 

“We bury Mademoiselle Von Tournon,” answered 
the foremost of the bearers, in a slow, solemn tone, 
“and of a broken heart,” he added, with a penetrating 
look, which Vanambon recognized. 

The bearer was La Borssiere. As if struck by light- 
ning, Vanambon fell from his horse ; one of the by- 
standers took him up, and carried him lifeless toa neigh- 
boring house, 

The innocent, the pure one was no more! The lovely 
bud of the growing flower had fallen beneath the mer- 
ciless sport of cruelty, and neither tears or repentance 
could again recall her to life. Eglantine carried death 
in her poor, hopeless heart, as she stepped in the ves- 
sel; but struggling once with his cold hand, she turned 
her sad eyes to the shore, where Vanambon, apparently 
without sympathy, regarded her departure, and laid 
down at length the burthen she had so long borne. 

All the sufferings of her heart, all the woes of her 
short and innocent life, called out loudly to heaven and 
earth, for the first and last time, in one loud, long, 
sounding tone of anguish, and she then sank motionless 
on the floor. Her hand lay convulsively pressed to her 
heart, whose last pulsation destroyed with her life the 
image which so long had reposed on her innocent breast 
as ina sanctuary. The Queen’s physician labored in 
vairi the whole day to recall life. Atlength when all 
hope was relinquished, the faithful La Borssiere under- 
took to carry the beautiful casket of the unfettered spi- 
rit to L , where the Queen soon followed him. No 
feast employed Margaret, but the sorrowful prepara- 
tions for the solemn burial of a lovely being. Marga- 
ret placed the virgin wreath of myrtle on the brow of 
the dead with her own hand. 

“Fair white lily !—lovely, gentle girl, the world, with 
its sin and sorrow, lies far beneath thee now,” said she, 
weeping. “Ah! who ever slept like thee, free from all 
sin !—free from those spots which are so hard to oblite- 
rate in our course through life,” the Queen added 
gently, sighing from her very heart, and turned away 
with warm, streaming tears, to lock herself up alone. 

Vanambon lay for many days in a state of deathlike 
stupor. At length he awakened as from a deep sleep, 
and first with astonishment beheld himself in a plain, 
unadorned apartment, in the house of a common citi- 
zen, Where he had found refuge without knowing it; 
but soon recollection and consciousness returned. With 
terror he saw on his bed a form, that watched him with 
a grave and fearful look. The red beams of the setting 
sun fell through the painted window-glass, and singu- 
larly lighted up the dark hair, the pale motionless fea- 
tures that stood before him. The oblique direction of 
the reflection of the colored rays of light, gave him the 
appearance of unnatural size and height. Vanambon 
trembled; he thought he saw the destroying angel 
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come to call him. Groaning, he hid his face ; yet his 
distress drove him once again to regard the terrible 
appearance, and he breathed easier when he recognized 
it. 

‘You are La Borssiere,” said he, in a languid tone, 
and stretched his hand, with difficulty, towards him. 
“You from whom I expected least, you are the only 
one who have not forgotten me in my deep dis- 
tress.” 

With an expression of dislike, La Borssiere turned 
from the offered hand. For some time he could find no 
language to express his deep emotions. At length he 
said, “ Yes, | have remained with thee; I alone have 
saved thee. All thought thee dead, and would have 
buried thee. I have saved thee at no cheap price. 
{ have watched by thee—I have nursed thee day and 
night. I have prayed to God for thy preservation, that 
I might demand of thee satisfaction for thy deeds— 
satisfaction for the murder of one in glory, that thou 
hast destroyed by thy rash pride.” 

Vanambon turned pale; again he appeared to lose 
his consciousness. But La Borssiere held him, with 
strong hand, as if he would forcibly shake off his stu- 
por. “Die not!” this fearful man called out—his face 
glowed, his eyes sparkled fire. ‘‘Dic not! thou darest 
not die! My pains to save thee from a living grave 
shall not go unrewarded.” He called out, almost deli- 
rious with rage, as Vanambon almost sunk beneath his 
terrible grasp, ‘‘O, that I may have time for vengeance, 
well deserved vengeance on him.” 

Cold horror crept through the very bones and mar- 
row of the guilty Vanambon ; but this sudden shock of 
the nerves, seemed rather to restore his lost strength 
than to deprive him of it. He raised himself in his 
bed without any assistance, and with a much stronger 
voice, a much steadier glance than one could have ex- 
pected in his present state, he called out—“ Finish it! 
I am weary of living! Take my own dagger—there it 
is—end my sufferings. I wish for death, and with my 
dying lips I will bless thee as a benefactor.” 

“ Wretch!” answered La Borssiere, with a look and 
tone of inexpressible contempt, “ has thy soul no con- 
sciousness of the extent of thy crime—no idea of that 
holy, undying love, whichthou hast murdered by wan- 
ton pride ? How else canst thou bear, without despair, 
the thought of standing before the Eternal Judge in the 
next hour? Thou knowest not, thou feelest not, what 
a heart has been broken by thy misconduct. But I 
know it; I can measure Eglantine’s sufferings, for | 
have suffered like her. I have loved her, as this saint 
loved thee, monster—and I alone, of all living upon 
earth, am called on to avenge her. Vanambon,” said 
he, after a short pause, “in thy hands I deposited the 
most precious jewel in the world—the happiness of 
this dearly loved being? Where is Eglantine ?—what 
has become of her? I demand her of thee. T saw 
what thou wast to her; I renounced every hope for 
myself. I wished only to see her happy, and then 
silently, unobserved in my grief, to die. Never hasa 
conception of what I felt for her entered into your soul ; 
with deadly pangs have I guarded towards her every 
look, every word. I called myself the guardian of 


your love ; I preserved, without allowing her to know 
it, many of your happiest hours from interruption. I 


and regarded not the sufferings that I underwent. All 
the sufferings with which thou hast torn and broken the 
noblest, tenderest heart, I have felt with her a thousand 
fold. Atlength I saw her die. These arms bore her 
to the place of her last repose; and I have survived 
her only.for the hour of vengeance, which is now 
arrived.” 

La Borssiere’s anger grew stronger and stronger the 
longer he spoke. His features changed, his eyes in- 
flamed, and, almost mechanically, he seized Vanam- 
bon’s dagger in his right hand, and brandished it high 
over his guilty head. 

“Strike! finish thy work!” cried Vanambon ; “let 
me expiate my earthly sins on earth. Send me to 
the saint, where, forgiving me, she awaits for me to 
perfect her happiness, whilst thou shalt unite us to all 
eternity.” 

La Borssiere grew pale; his hair stood erect, from 
his deep horror. The hand in which he held the 
sword sank trembling by his side; and, full of ter- 
ror, he rivetted his fixed glance on his defenceless 
enemy. 

“ Above, there hatred and vengeance are unknown,” 
said Vanambon, looking towards heaven, like one in- 
spired ; “there our transgressions will not be judged 
by the consequences they produce, as on us blind, err- 
ing mortals. This have I known from the hour in 
which my soul, forsaking its earthly fetters, soared up 
to her. You believed me dead; why did you not let 
me be buried? My soul was with hers. Who permitted 
you, with terrible art, to call it back to this dungeon ? 
I saw Eglantine, borne on bright silver clouds; she 
glided high over me—I bent low in the dust. Her hea- 
venly eyes smiled with forgiveness towards me; her 
hand beckoned to me—she soared to the portals of eter- 
nal light—bright beaming stars marked her course. 
‘We meet again, we meet again,’ sounded around 
her; whether she sang, or an angel spoke, I know 
not.” 

La Borssiere stood motionless, his fixed eyes still di- 
rected to his enemy. 

**T dare not lay hands on myself, and yet I cannot 
live. Send, oh! send me after her,” begged Vanam- 
bon. 

La Borssiere moved not. A deathlike stillness reign- 
ed around. At length breathing deeply, as one awa- 
kening from a dream, he said: “ Whether trembling 
like a coward before death, thou thinkest to save thy- 
self by artifice; whether driven by thy awakened con- 
science to delirium, thou dreamed of this appearance ; 
or whether——” he became suddenly silent, and raised 
his eyes to heaven, as if in prayer. ‘* May God judge 
between thee and me,” said he at length. ‘I will not 
open the way to thee to the throne of his mercy. Live, 
and see, thyself, as thou wilt now begin to do, all the 
former deeds of thy life.” 

La Borssiere laid down the dagger, and went out, 
without deigning a single look to the loud despair of 
Vanambon. 

He left the court of the Queen from that hour, and 
sought, and soon found, under the banners of Henry of 
Navarre, an honorable death in battle. 

Vanambon recovered. It issaid he did not live long; 
but no one inquired for him any further, either in life 
or death. 
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APRIL. 
BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, 
1. 


April month !—it is the time, 
When the merry birds do chime 
Airy wood-notes, wild and free 

In half-budded bow’r and tree ; 
Rousing up with gleesome cheer, 
The slow servants of the year, 
Where they took their winter sleep, 
In earth’s mansions, dark and deep; 
W hatsoe’er they hap to be, 

In green coat and livery.— 

Roving Wind, whose rosy mouth, 
Odor’d by the sunny south, 

Loves to press, as still he flies, 
Beds of thousand luxuries— 
Skimming still, as light he passes, 
Pearly drops from glittering grasses, 
That do yield their tribute free, 
For the press of such as he.— 
Budding flow’rs that ope to gain 
Some sweet homage from his train, 
And, with blushing lips receive, 
What the rover deigns to give, 

As, on hurried mission bent, 

By the dove-eyed April sent, 

He, to chase old winter’s snows, 
O’er the waste and valley goes. 


il. 


Month of bright, fantastic change, 
Sweet, familiar, wild and strange,— 
Time of promise, when the leaf 
Has its tear of pleasant grief,— 
When the winds, by nature coy, 

Do both cold and heat alloy, 

Nor, to either, will dispense 

Their delighting preference ;— 
When the mother, earth, brings forth, 
From her bosom, all her worth, 
Precious store, which, in her womb, 
Hidden, through the winter’s gloom, 
Kept the sacred fires from harm, 
Unextinguished still, and warm ;— 
When the old tree, flush of fruit, 
Clothes himself in motley suit, 

And, from waters, woods and sky, 
Comes the universal ery,— 
Summer’s first-born voices springing 
From their winter’s sleep, and singing 
Sweetest song! that speaks of time, 
When fresh Nature, in her prime, 
Had no shadow, knew no chill 

To o’ertop the sunny hill, 

Where kind spirits came to bless 
Young Creation’s loveliness. 


Iil. 
Bosom’d April!—it doth bring 
A true promise of the spring, 
Rich profusion, not to pall, 
But to bless and honor all. 





Are the frosts of winter down, 

On your bald and yellow crown? 
Heed it not—your heart rejoices, 

In the young-bird April voices ! 
Virgin! budding like the season, 
Love has now sufficient reason— 
Look around,—sweet counsels rise, 
For your young heart to your eyes— 
And the tutors that you see, 

Set your hopes and fancies free. 
Have you felt the dream of love— 
Take your lessons from the dove!— 
Hope, by all these opening flowers, 
Hope, by all these fitful showers, 
For the dream your heart beguiles, 
Is of tears, and blooms, and smiles. 
Lo! the urehin, with keen eye, 

As the season draweth nigh, 

When, from school-book haply free, 
He hath time and chance to see; 
And with heart whose beat is mirth, 
Leaps he o’er the yielding earth— 
While his look is full of haste, 

And his lips speak fresher taste, 
And a smile of victory, 

Twinkles in his roguish eye, 

As he sees, in thicket deep, 

Where the mother mockbirds keep, 
And accounts secure the spoil, 
Which shall pay him for his toil. 





RV. 
Nor is he, the poet, less, 
One the season loves to bless !— 
In the shelter of the wood, 
With the sad nymph, Solitude, 
View him, as at dawn he roves, 
In the doubtful light he loves. 
With sad eye, yet cheeks all glowing, 
And long hair all loosely flowing, 
He beholds, with every view, 
Something beautiful and new ;— 
Something yet unknown before, 
Fitted well to fill his store, 
Garner’d up with other thought 
Till the teeming brain hath wrought, 
From their mingled treasures then, 
Some undying gift to men.— 
Studious, as he moves along, 
What his lips shall give to song, 
Where the moral shall be sought, 
Which shall crown and strengthen thought, 
Where the flow’ret shall be placed, 
Which the thought has nobly graced, 
And what consecrated Muse, 
To receive it, he shall chuse. 








V. 
Nothing doth he lose that lies, 
Order’d well, beneath his eyes— 
Not a ripple swells the tide, 
But it is, to him, a guide, 
And direction, which his lyre, 
Will, in future song, require. 
Doth the glow-worm meet his sight, 
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As with half-awakened light, 
She would speed in shame away, 
From the rapid, rushing day ?— 
Doth the flower, that yester-e’en, 
He hath in its beauty seen, 
Growing in his evening walk, 
Now lie withered on its stalk?— 
Nought is profitless he sees, 

And he wins a truth from these, 
Which shall teach a higher race, 
Noblest thought and sweetest grace—- 
*Tis to him a joy to find, 

Laws in nature for his mind,— 
Counsellors of faith and trust, 
Which, he knows, are ever just; 
Happy, if from wood, or lake, 
Hill or valley, he may take, 
Rules for which his fellow looks, 
In dull school, and dismal books. 


Vi. 


Nor, with laws of common life, 
Only, is the season rife ;— 

Dreams of other worlds arise 

On the Poet’s roving eyes,— 

Strong Imagination’s wing, 

Bears him in his wandering, 

And he sees, with curbless vision, 
Scenes of hope, and homes Elysian, 
Where, in foreign climes and groves, 
Dew-eyed Contemplation roves, 

By the old Tradition won, 

To the chambers of the Sun, 

When Time’s eyes were shrouded quite 
*Neath the mantle of old Night; 
And he sees, and weeps to see— 
Such his sweet humanity— 

Where the Inca dies, and this, 

For the Spaniard’s avarice. 


VIL. 


Slumbering then in noon-tide bower, 
Lo! a new life fills the flower, 

Fit, but foreign, not its own, 

Making of the flower a throne; 

And converting all around, 

Into deep, forbidden ground. 

Tis the season of the year 

When the fairy tribes appear, 
Kindred things with bud and bird, 
Born with them, and in them heard. 
When, at noon, the forests sleep, 
Then the whispering urchins creep, 
Perch’d on nodding limbs look down, 
Where, on leaves, by winter brown, 
The sad Poet dreams, and sees, 
What the prompting prattlers please. 
Lull’d by sweet discourse, he lies, 
With bound limbs and seal’d up eyes, 
*Till, at night, they set him free, 

To behold their company, 

Dancing, in the holy shade, 

On the plain their feet have made, 
To the music of the breeze, 

Sweetest of all melodies, 





’Neath the moon’s ascending blaze, 
That trims the forest with her rays, 
And in her benignant mood, 
Silver-laces all the flood! 


VIL. 


There they sport, and who but they, 
Happy in such infant play, 
Tossing, in their random rout, 
Fruits and flowers and leaves about.— 
While the Poet ‘neath the tree 
Looks on their festivity, 
The sweet fancy ever near, 
Pours a legend in his ear— 
Points his eye from all apart, 
Brooding on her own sad heart, 
Where a gentle maiden looks, 
Watchful, on the winding brooks, 
’Tis by sentence of their King, 
That, until the lilies spring, 
Floating free, like sad blue eyes, 
Where the waters sleep and rise, 
That her rebel lover, be, 
Bound in tough and close pegg’d tree, 
And she watches there to note 
The young blue water-lilies float. 

IX. 
Cruel Oberon! to part, 
Flow’r and moon-beam—heart and heart! 
But they soon shall meet again ; 
For the gentle wind and rain, 
Have been busy all the night, 
Bringing Summer’s train to light, 
And the fairy maid shall hear, 
Love’s own language fill her ear. 
Now she starts with joyful eye,— 
In the stream is rising high, 
That sweet flow’r whose first appearing 
Brings to her the hope so cheering ; 
And she laughs, for, by her side, 
Stands he now in youthful pride ;-— 
And the happy people round, 
Glad to see the boy unbound, 
From green bush and bending tree, 
Leap in wild festivity. 
But Titania’s cricket chiding, 
They obey her summons, gliding, 
One and all with common motion, 
As she sails along the ocean, 
Bent for hidden islands where, 
Mortal barks may never steer. 
All is rapture in their flight, 
Melody and young delight,— 
And they gather,—void of care, 
With the lowly world so near,— 
From blue heaven and shining sea, 
Thoughts of untouch’d harmony. 
Many a shell is wound to night, 
Many a mermaid’s bower is bright, 
As her lover leaps in sight, 
From a moon-beam, in a shower 
Of its silver, for a dower !— 
Happy race! that may explore, 
Sounding sea and silent shore,— 
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Fill the void with leaping forms, 
Travel, heedless of its storms. 

Who so happy in the sky 

And its home of purity ?— 

Who so happy in the air, 

With the sad night-musie there ?— 
Who that skims the ocean, dwells 
’Mid the notes of such sweet shells, 
In the sea-wall’d coral bower, 
Which defies the storm-god’s power— 
As the race thus let to pierce, 

All the secret universe, 

And, before the time is given, 

Win the happiness of Heaven ? 


x. 


*T was an April dream, yet sure 
Such as ever must endure, 

While the Poet has a thought, 

Or the web of fancy’s wrought. 
Kindred thus with nature’s store, 
Worthy of her sweetest lore,— 
*Tis a proper wing that flies 

To dominions of the skies, 

And, to lowly earth, down brings, 
Owners for such blessed things, 

As around us spread the joys, 
Which our reckless hand destroys. 
For a gentler race, the flower, 

Fills the air with sweetest breath ; 
For another world, the show’r, 
Bright and pearl-like, gems the heath ; 
The green leaf that makes the bower, 
And the bird whose fluted throat, 
With a wild and lavish power, 
Wasteful of its wanton note, 

Sure were meant to bless the elves, 
Which are gentle like themselves. 


XI. 


Sweetest April—could it be, 

That our hearts were worthy thee, 

And could take a gentle tone, 

Such as ever marks thine own; 

We were happy with the things, 

That thy presence ever brings. 

What, throughout the live-long year, 
With thy freshness can compare— 
Where the day whose dewy sweetness, 
And the night whose touching fleetness, 
And the sky, whose purer splendor, 
And the flower whose petal tender, 
Bright and sweet, howe’er they be, 
Which may match, sweet month, with thee! 





A COMPLIMENT. 
ON MISS M—. 


Of all the months in all the year, 
The sweetest, I would say, 

(With a soft whisper in her ear,) 
Is Love’s own charming May. 





ODDS AND ENDS: 


FROM A JOURNAL. 


Havre, November 21st, 1832. 

At about ten o’clock this morning, we arrived at this 
place. After undergoing the necessary custom-house 
operations, and locating myself at a hotel, I called upon 
Mr. , with a letter of introduction. He received 
me with the greatest politeness, and made me dine with 
him, giving me, at the same’ time that he furnished my 
animal man with the not inconsiderable comforts of a 
French cuisine, a great deal of interesting information 
with respect to politics. The news by which I was 
saluted was, indeed, of an exciting description. The 
war with Holland, the arrest of the duchess of Berri, 
and the attempt to assassinate the king of the French, 
were events which promised, at least the two first, mo- 
mentous consequences. On learning that the opening 
of the chamber of deputies had taken place only two 
days previous to our arrival, I was doubly inclined to 
“anti’-bless a perverse wind which had kept us for 
eight weary days within twenty-four hours sail of land 
in the channel. It must have been a sight well worth 
seeing, especially the episode of the “coup de pistolet.” 





Paris, November 23d. 

Although I was not a little fatigued by the constant 
exercise of this day—the first of my arrival in Paris— 
added to the wearisomeness consequent on the want of 
sleep during the preceding night, which had been passed 
in the diligence, I could not resist the temptation of 
going to the grand French opera; for Robert le Diable 
was to be performed. It was with considerable diffi- 
culty that I obtained a seat in the pit, notwithstanding 
the piece has been played so incessantly, almost since 
its production, that its continuing to attract large crowds 
approximates to the marvellous. It shows, at least, the 
enthusiasm of the French for good music, and holds out 
the strongest inducement to composers to exert their 
utmost powers, by assuring them that their works, if 
possessed of real merit, will not be cast aside, even for 
any length of time, when the impulse of curiosity, in 
reference to what is new, may be supposed to have lost 
its influence, but will continue for an adequate period 
to yield them an uninterrupted and abundant harvest 
of reputation and profit. It also enables the opera to 
“vet along” with much less expense and difficulty, than 
if it were constantly requisite to bring forward novel- 
ties to attract the multitude; and this is one reason 
why it may be feared that an Italian troupe will not 
succeed in the United States, as with us people seem 
to think that no theatrical performance of any kind 
should be seen more than twice or thrice, unless at an 
oblivious interval; and, consequently, in order to fill his 
house, the manager of the company would be obliged 
to incur an expense in giving something different nearly 
every night, for which he could not be remunerated. 

It was, of course, with expectations raised to the 
highest pitch, that I went to see the master-piece of 
Mayerbeer; but it would be presumptuous in any but 
a “connoisseur de la premiere force,” to express a positive 
opinion as to its merits after hearing it only once. 
Until I hear it again, I shall not be able to say exactly 
what I think of it, nothing being so fallacious as first 
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impressions when anticipation has been of a highly ex- 
aggerated character. I may state, however, that disap- 
pointment, almost as a matter of course, was mingled 
with the impressions I received, and that the perform- 
ance left a strong feeling on my mind, that the piece is 
not on a par with several of Rossini’s. It seemed to 
me that it is wanting in individuality, so to speak ; that 
it is by no means segregated from the ordinary run of 
music in as marked a manner, as the Semiramide or the 
Gazza ledra, for instance. The erie, though for the 
most part delightful, struck me as inferior in breadth, 
scope and originality, to those of either of the above 
named operas, as deficient in the stamina by which “ Di 
tanti,” “ Di piacer,” &c. have been enabled to stand the 
wear and tear of time and ill usage; while the chorusses 
appeared equally inferior in brilliancy and general ef- 
fect to those of the gran maestro, with one exception, 
however—the chorus of the demons in their infernal re- 
joicings, the wildest and most thrilling composition I 
have ever heard. In fine, it seemed to me that Rossini’s 
music is superior in this, that even when only tolerably 
performed, it cannot fail to give delight, whilst that of 
Mayerbeer depends so much for its effect on the style 
in which it is executed, that in the hands of inferior ar- 
tists, its beauties would glimmer only faintly. This 
opinion, however, probably results from the circum- 


stance of my ear not being sufficiently attuned to the | 


latter to discern its peculiar attractions, the best things 
not being always those whose intrinsic excellence is 
most easily discoverable ; and it is likely enough that it 
may undergo a considerable change when an opportu- 
nity of testing its justness is afforded by a repetition of 
the opera. I will then endeavor to designate its princi- 
pal beauties, which even now I feel to be many and 
great, sufficient to excuse, if not to warrant, the lofti- 
ness of the eulogy it has received, and calculated to en- 
title Mayerbeer to rank next to Rossini—perhaps not 
longo intervallo—among the musical composers of the 
day. Of the manner in which the piece was performed, 
an idea may be given, by repeating what I have heard 
on good authority, that the company at the Académie 
Royale is at present fully equal, if not superior, to what 
it ever has been. 


November 24th. 

In the evening I went to the Italian opera, where 
Donizetti’s Anna Bolena was performed. I was prin- 
cipally attracted by the desire of hearing the famous 
Rubini, reputed to be the first tenor in the world. I 
can well imagine that he is so, for if there be a better, 
I should almost be afraid to hear him. All that is said 
in the papers about this singer, does not pass the limits 
of truth. The rich, sweet, voluptuous voice with which 
he has been gifted by nature, is his least merit. The 
exquisite purity of his taste, the brilliancy of his exe- 
cution, the “‘entrainante” energy of his style in pas- 
sages requiring vehemence, are the points which must 
render it next to impossible for him ever to be surpass- 


ed. The enthusiasm which he excited by his chief 


cavatina, caused the applause of the audience to take 
at least half the step which leads from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. The principal female part was sus- 
tained by Signorina Grisi, an Italian lady, who has 
just made her débit in Paris with considerable success. 
She has a voice of great purity and compass, but not 


very mellifluous, and is on the whole a fine, though not 
a first rate, “cantatrice,” as well as a good actress. 
None of the “lune” of the Italian musical sphere are 
shining here at present, and consequently those who 
are fond of admiring it, must content themselves with 
the light of the “ignes minores,” 
November 25th. 

This morning there was a review by the king, of a 
part of the National Guards and the troops of the line 
in Paris, to enable them to evince their detestation of 
the attempt to assassinate him, made on the day of the 
opening of the session. I must confess I should not be 
surprised if that matter were eventually discovered to 
have been a ruse of the present ministry to reanimate 
the enthusiasm of the people for Louis Philippe, of 
late not very vivid, and give him an opportunity of 
playing the hero, and exhibiting himself under circum- 
stances calculated to arouse their sympathy and loyalty. 
It seems hardly credible that, in a place like Paris, 
where the police is so active and watchful, the perpetra- 
tor of such a crime should escape in broad day-light 
without their connivance, and baffle all their subsequent 
search. At all events, the circumstance was a lucky 
one for both king and ministers, and has excited a feel- 
ing of which they may make good use. I was fortu- 
nate in the place I obtained for looking at the review, 
as the king came very near it in passing along the line 
of the troops, and gave me an excellent opportunity of 
seeing his face. It is a fat, good-natured one, and at the 
moment wore a most pleased and smiling air, as he 
ducked his head right and left in answer to the sweet 
voices which shouted “ vive le roi!” 


—- 











November 27th. 

I spent most of this morning reading the newspapers 
inacafé. There are four of them which I have been 
advised to read every day, in order to understand fully 
the character and views of the different factions into 
which the political world is split, each one being the 
organ of a party: the Gazette de France, the organ of 
the Carlists; the Journal des Débats, the organ of the 
ministry, or Juste Milieu party; the Courrier Francois, 
the organ of the constitutional opposition; and the 
National, the organ of the republicans. They are con- 
ducted, respectively, by the heads of the parties to 
which they belong. The National is the most violent, 
and is frequently not very mindful of decorum. The 
actual state of politics here is certainly curious and 
complicated enough. The French seem to be a species 
of salamander-fish, whose element is hot water; but 
that in which they are now swimming has latterly be- 
come so heated, that even they will not be able to exist 
in it as itis much longer. The affair of the duchess of 
Berri, and the “état de siége” of Paris, are questions 
which must bring matters to a crisis very soon. The 
discussions concerning them in the chamber of deputies 
will be of the most exciting description. Indeed, from 
what I have heard and read, this session will be one of 
intense interest. Each of the different parties is strongly 
represented in the chamber, except the legitimists, whose 
opinions are held by only one member, Mr. Berreyer, 
one of the first lawyers of Paris. Of course, he can 
do nothing with the whole assemblage arrayed against 
him, as he does not possess the faculty of the honest 
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Hibernian, who captured an entire regiment by sur- 
rounding it; and he has besides involved himself lately 
in difficulties, having been arrested on account of a visit 
he paid to the duchess of Berri, for a praiseworthy pur- 
pose indeed—that of endeavoring to induce her to re- 
tire from F’rance—but which was not sufficient in the 
eyes of the government to counterbalance the crime of 
secretly communicating with “ Donna Quixote.” Besides 
the parties I have mentioned, there is yet another in the 
chamber, of considerable numbers and _ talent—the 
** parti- Dupin,” as it is called, from being entirely under 
the control of the individual who has just been raised 
to the presidential chair. ‘This person, from all ac- 
counts, must be the ablest man in the house, but he 
wants that species of influence, which is by far the most 
valuable and durable—the influence resulting from un- 
suspected integrity of conduct and purity of motive. 
He is said to be devoured by ambition, and not to be 
particularly scrupulous as to the means employed for 
its gratification. The part he has been playing in the 
political world, is one which renders it very easy to say 
what he is not, but very difficult to say what he is. 
He has never enrolled himself in any particular party, 
and,consequently, while the ministerial papers claim 
his recent election as a ministerial triumph, the opposi- 
tion strenuously jdeny that it is so to be regarded. 
There scems to fe little doubt, however, that he will 
throw his weight ito the scale of the ministry, in which 
case their major: will be irresistible. 





November 30th. 
is morning I repaired to the chamber 
btained admission into the “ Tribune 
‘means of a medal which had been 
ember of that body. The hall isa 
he shape of a semi-circle, the presi- 
1g placed on an elevation raised on 

Immediately under it is the tribune, 
outies ascend when about to speak. 
: above the other, and are furnished 
ich the members can write. They 
enceinte, there being no lobby as in 
ientatives. The galleries are divided 
‘ibunes,” appropriated to different 

That of the counsellors is the se- 
next to that of the corps diplomati- 
wed, M. Dupin was in his seat; but 
it had commenced. The members 
ogether in all parts of the chamber, 
ither the president’s bell, or the cries 
of “silence! silffice!” uttered by a person stationed 
behind his chaif¥apparently for the purpose, who cer- 
tainly has no sifecure. After a long paper had been 
read by the mingster of finances, M. d’Argont—a de- 
cent looking man $f middle age—and some slight speechi- 
fication on comparatively unimportant matters had 
taken place, the fiscussion of the address began; but I 
will not attempt ‘to give an account of it, for the very 
good reason that I heard little or nothing of it. Al- 
though in one of the best situations in the house, I 
could scarcely catch a word of what was said, owing, 
partly, to my not being accustomed to hear the French 
language declaitmed, partly to the noise, and partly, 
doubtless, to the construction of the hall. The first 
person who ascended the tribune, was M. Meérilhon, 
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who made an energetic speech against the “état de 
siége,”’ which was ever and anon interrupted by differ- 
ent exclamations, some laudatory, as “trés bien! trés 
bien !”—others of a very opposite character. ‘Twice 
the latter increased to such a pitch, and created so great 
a confusion, that the president was obliged, besides 
ringing his bell in no gentle manner, to speak to the 
noisy gentry in a sufficiently sharp tone. Mr. M. was 
followed by the minister of war, the famous Soult, who 
began to read ina low tone a discourse which he had 
prepared. He was listened to in uninterrupted silence, 
until becoming tired to death, and seeing no prospect of 
his soon concluding, from the quantity of leaves he had 
yet to turn over, | made my exit. I could not discern 
distinctly the features of the orators, but the whole ap- 
pearance of the great maréchal struck me as any thing 
but military. He was plainly dressed, seemed to bear 
strong marks of age, and in manner was subdued to 
tameness. If he had ever bored his army with his elo- 
quence as much as he did his audience, beyond all 
question it would have taken to flight before any sign of 
battle had appeared. M. Mérilhon appeared to be 
about 45 or 50 years old, with a pleasing countenance, 
and M. Dupin about the same age, with a hard, ill- 
favored visage. I must confess the whole affair seemed 
to me more like a theatrical exhibition, than a legisla- 
tive discussion. The mounting into the tribune, espe- 
cially with written speeches, gave to the speakers so 
much the appearance of an endeavor to “show off,” as 
to take away, in great part, that aspect of earnest re- 
ality which is worn by the English parliament and the 
American congress. The practice of interrupting the 
speakers is also incompatible with any thing like dig- 
nity, and frequently gives rise to such ridiculous scenes 
as to render the séance a perfect farce. 
December 3d. 

In the evening I went to the French opera, where the 
new opera-ballet of “La Tentation,” the second act of 
Guillaume Tell, and the ballet of Nathalie, were per- 
formed. ‘The first presented a striking evidence of the 
depraved taste of the French for unhallowed exhibi- 
tions, and of their utter recklessness with regard to 
every thing sacred. The most awful mysteries of reli- 
gion are employed by the play and opera-wrights, to 
attract the multitude, which is here really deserving of 
the epithet “profanum vulgus;” the other world is 
ransacked for materials, and its most fearful secrets are 
dragged before the public gaze, Religion, in fact, seems 
here to be considered in no other light than as a means 
of amusement, and whilst its mysteries are applauded 
upon the stage, they are laughed to scorn in the church. 
There does not appear to be the slightest feeling of it 
in the community at large; if any of the shops are shut 
on Sunday, it is, for the most part, because their own- 
ers desire a holiday, but the great majority of them re- 
main open; the chamber of deputies often holds séance 
on the Sabbath, and if it were to attempt to appointa 
chaplain to say prayers before its sittings as in congress, 
it would be ridiculed as an assemblage of miserable 
“imbéciles.” The tri-color flag waves above the cross, 
and it is that which is the object of the Frenchman’s 
adoration. How can France ever expect tranquillity 
and prosperity, when the only sure principle of public 
order is a matter of contempt, and the aid of the Su- 
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preme Being to extricate her from her difficulties, is 
disdainfully rejected? The plot of La Tentation is 
this: A hermit who has led a holy life, in a moment of 
weakness, makes an attempt upon a young pilgrimess 
who has besought his hospitality, and is suddenly 
struck dead. Immediately the devil, attended by a host 
of infernal spirits, comes from below, and orders the 
hermit to be carried to hell; but as the demons advance 
to execute his commands, they are arrested by the des- 
cent of the arch-angel Michael, and a heavenly band, 
who claim the hermit as theirs on the ground of his 
previous sanctity. After an impious dispute, a com- 
promise is made, by which the hermit is to be resusci- 
tated, and to undergo three temptations, which, accord- 
ing as he resists or succumbs to them, will determine 
his fate. In consequence, he revives, and the devil sets 
himself earnestly to work to overcome his virtue, but 
heaven eventually gains the victory, and the piece ends 
with an exhibition of Paradise crowded with angels. 
The chief instrument employed by the foul fiend to ef- 
fect his object, is a female whom he himself creates, or 
rather concocts, as she is boiled out of a huge kettle, 
and whom he endows with marvellous beauty; but 
somehow or other she becomes religious, falls in love 
with the hermit, and is the means of saving his soul. 
The absurdity of the affair is equal to its impiety, but 
neither one nor the other is an objection to it in the eyes 
of the French. The music is good, and the spectacle 
magnificent. A scene, occupying the second act, in 
which the devil marshalles his forces in Pandemoniam, 
beggars all description, and gives a picture of the infer- 
nal domain equal to that of Milton in conception and 
execution, and superior in effect, if the assertion of 
Horace be correct with regard to the operation of things 
“oculis subjecta,” compared with thai of things which 
are let fall into the ear. A fight between the bad and 
good angels is, also, marvellously managed. Nourrit 
and Madame Cinté Damoreau sang exquisitely in Guil- 
laume Tell; and in the ballet of Nathalie, the renowned 
Taglioni, “famam qui terminat astris,” for she sometimes 
springs high enough almost to reach them, danced to 
perfection. Her gracefulness is perfectly unique—“ there 
was but one Talma,” as I heard an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer behind me remark, “and there is but one Tag- 
lioni.” She has recently married a young man of high 
rank, who, having dissipated a large fortune, is now 
supported” by the legs of his wife. He certainly de- 
serves the appellation of a nobleman. 
Rome, January 16th, 1833. 

I have been so busily occupied since I set out from 
Paris, that I have scarce been able to snatch a moment 
to record my proceedings. ThisI shall now proceed to 
do, without indulging previously in any of those fine 
flights into which the eternal city naturally tempts one 
to soar, on beholding it for the first time. What my 
feelings were on arriving here, may be more easily 
imagined than described. From Paris we went to 


Lyons, from Lyons to Marseilles, thence to Cannes, 
where we were obliged to quarantine for a day, and 
thence to Nice, where we remained long enough to have 
an idea of the place, which boasts no other attraction 
than its situation and its climate. If the latteris always 
as delicious as it was on the day of our sojourn, nothing 


might have imagined that the mother of arts, and arms, 
and fruits, and heroes, was particularly pleased with 
my visit, from the smiling aspect she wore upon my 
entrance on her soil. Two days were occupied in 
going from Nice toGenoa, The road passes over the 
maritime Alps, and is one of those wonderful works 
constructed by Napoleon, which should render him the 
object of every traveller’s gratitude. It is admirable in 
the extreme, and presents a constant succession of the 
most exquisite views of the Mediterranean and the 
valleys beneath. It was late at night when we reached 
Genoa, so that I unfortunately lost the magnificent 
prospect it is said to offer on approaching it from the 
side of Nice. In Genoa we remained a few days, con- 
stantly employed with a guide, in seeing sights. All its 
principal palaces, churches, &c. were examined, but I 
must confess in no very satisfactory manner. There is 
so much to see, that one who desires to have a glance 
atevery thing, must run a race with time, if his stay 
be limited, and consequently, see very little of any 
thing. After the first blush of novelty is over, little 
gratification is derived from hunting “lions” in the way 
we were obliged to do. Whilst hurrying: from one 
object of curiosity to another, running through churches 
and suites of apartments, shivering with cold—for the 
weather was “winterish” enough for Lapland, and no 
fires were to be seen—and breaking my neck in throw- 
ing hasty looks at works of art, whose very excellence 
added to the desagrément of the matter, by exciting a 
wish to dwell upon them which could not be gratified, I 
was forcibly reminded of the lines of Cowper, 
Business is labor, and man’s weakness such, 
Pleasure is labor too, and tires as much. 

Great as is the delight I experience in seeing such 
paintings as those which adorn the Genoese palaces, 
nothing certainly but the reflection that I never, in all 
probability, would visit them again, would have inspired 
me with resolution to endure whatI did. The remi- 
niscence, however, of what I beheld, is ample compen- 
sation for any suffering or fatigue. 

Our next sojourn was at Pisa, where we satisfied our 
curiosity with respect to the Leaning Tower, the Bap- 
tistery, the Duomo, and the Campo Santo, and then 
proceeded to Florence. If I were called upon to settle 
the great dispute which is “‘ adhuc sub judice,” and doubt- 
less will be so for a long time to come, from the mere pro- 
pensity of men to quarrel,concerning the inclination of the 
tower, I should certainly do it by deciding that the 
sinking of the soil, and not the design of the architect, 
was the cause of the circumstance ; as there is an evi- 
dent inclination also in the Baptistery, and even in the 
huge church, which must have been the effect of acci- 
dent—but “ non mihi tantas,” &e. 

Of Florence I shall not speak, not even of the Venus 
di Medici, as we remained there but a few days, just 
long enough to catch an idea of what it contains, and 
it is my purpose to stay there on returning, at least a 
month. I would not, indeed, have stopped at all, as the 
weather was very cold and disagreeable, and I was 
anxious to get settled in winter quarters at Rome, had 
it not been for my companions, who are making a flying 
visit, and intend to return by another route ; and if I 
had left them, and proceeded with a vetturino, I should 
have gained no time, as I would have been five days on 
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this season of the year, nothing can be more tedious 
and uncomfortable than travelling in a vettura. The 
vetturini only journey while it is light, at a pace which 
a snail might easily beat, as they never change horses ; 
and in whatever miserable hole they choose to thrust 
you for the night, there you must stay. In summer, of 
course, When the days are long and the weather warm, 
it can get along very well. 





SPEECH OF MAVROMICHALIS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK. 


The following speech, taken from a work entitled ‘* Greek 
Miscellanies,’’ and edited by Messrs. F. Turnorraki and C, Th. 
Kalli, was uttered at Napoli di Romania, by the well known 
Petrom Bey Mavromichalis. The Spartan chieftain is one of 
the few who joined the cause of Grecian independence, and 
whose course has been marked by disinterested patriotism. He is 
one, of whom it may be justly said, that he has laid on the altar 
of liberty a ‘* perfect heccatomb.” At the commencement of the 
Greek Revolution he was surrounded by a family of heroes ; 
at present he is all alone: he isthe only standing pillar of a fallen 
temple. In 1821, Constantine Mavromichalis fell before Modon. 
In 1822, Keriulos Mavromichalis was killed in his attempt to 
relieve the brave Suliotes. In 1825, Joanes Mavromichalis fell 
in the defence of Navarino. These misfortunes came in close 
succession, and each heavier than the former, but none was 
found sufficient either to damp the ardor, or quench the patriot- 
ism of the Spartan chieftain. In battle-field, or in the senate-hall, 
he wasalwaysthe foremost. During the administration of Capo 
D'Istrias, Mavromichalis was appointed Secretary of war: but 
as soon as the plans of the former began to develop themselves, 
the latter abandoned his duties and repaired to Limeni, the place 
of his residence. The chief magistrate apprised of this, and 
finding that the Secretary had left the city in violation of a law, 
requiring that no person should leave the place without the permis- 
sion of the government, despatched a man of war to Limeni, and 
arrested the Spartan chief. Mavromichalis was brought to Na- 
poli, and without much ceremony was confined in the citadel. 
This act of violence offered to a man of such worth and fame, 
aroused the indignation of the Greeks, and compelled Capo 
D’lstrias to bring the matter to an amicable understanding. 
He requested the Secretary to come down and resume his duties, 
provided he would abide by some trifling demands. Mavromi- 
chalis, unwilling to cast upon himself the least suspicion of 
guilt, refused to accept the offer. He remarked, that should he 
by mistake happen to go out of the walls without permission, he 
would then be sent to the citadel, and as he was old and some- 
what lame, he wished to avoid the difficulty of climbing up the 
steep rock of Palamidi. Capo D’Istrias was now forced to take 
active measures, and defend his actions by the broad shield of 
the law. Mavromichalis was arraigned before the tribunal of jus- 
tice, to answer why he left Napoli, and wherefore he fled to 
Limeni. In entering the court, Mavromichalis found Biaros, the 
brother of Capo D’Istrias, occupying the bench of chief justice. 
This fact, added to the importance which attended the occasion, 
called forth an effort which bestows upon the hero the lasting 
honors of an orator. 


Since you are, or pretend to be, ignorant of the cause 
of my departure, I will attempt to acquaint you with it 
as briefly as possible. While, in general, Greece was 
groaning under the bondage of Turkey and the dictates 
of an absolute and arbitrary despot, some cities and 
provinces enjoyed a virtual independence—that is, they 
had a sort of representative government. In particular, 
Sparta, my own country, was almost independent; and 
she owed her freedom, not indeed to the goodness or 
generosity of the Turk, but to her own local situation 
and to the bravery of her own inhabitants. Were it 
possible—heaven forbid it!—for the grand Turk to op- 
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press the rest of Greece for ten thousand years to come, 
he would never have presumed to set his foot on our 
mountains, or lay his impious hand on our sacred liber- 
ties. But this happiness was embittered, not because 
we were compelled to watch constantly for its preser- 
vation, nor because we were obliged to undergo so 
many privations and dangers, but because we were 
sensible that our brothers who inhabited the plains 
could not partake with us in the enjoyment of liberty. 
These, unable to endure the Turkish yoke, and envy- 
ing (what can be more enviable than liberty!) the 
Spartans and some islanders, who, as I have said, en- 
joyed a shadow of freedom, rose to a man and resolved 
to shake off the bondage. This was an undertaking 
far above their strength, and was then looked upon by 
all asa mad and wild movement. Could we, in such 
an unequal contest, remain quiet, or look with calmness 
upon the destruction of our brothers? Under such cir- 
cumstances, the old desire of freeing ourselves even 
from the suspicion of losing our liberties, was kindled 
again. Forgetting the perfidy of Orloff, and the attend- 
ing misfortunes, whose bloody marks still rest in our 
memories, we volunteered and joined our brothers, and 
have achieved, gentlemen, what you have seen and 
heard. Why do I say you have seen? None of the 
three brothers,* who have succeeded the Sultan in 
Greece, has witnessed our triumphs. None—because 
one of them was then in the frozen regions of Nebu ; 
he was then forging chains for the Hutians, as he has 
now forged them for the rest of the Greeks. Impious 
wretch! [Order, said the judge ; temper your language, 
Mavromichalis. The President has been invited and 
elected by the Greeks. ] 

Pardon me, sir, (resumed Mavromichalis, still dis- 
turbed,) the Spartans, when agitated, resemble the 
restless element; their tongue foams long after the 
blast of their passion has abated its fury. You will 
surely pardon the improper word that has escaped my 
lips. ‘These are the lessons which we have imbibed 
from the Turks. They are ignorant of propriety. Our 
children require better instructors than those we had— 
or than these we have. |'To the point, said the judge again. ] 

When, therefore, a handful of men—a few pigmies— 
were contending with myriads of Turks, and with their 
giant, the Sultan, the triumvirs were enjoying them- 
selves and luxuriating, the one at Nebu, and the others 
at Mandock. Our fields were plundered—our cities 
were razed—our children and brothers were butchered ; 
those that escaped the knife, the scimitar, were sub- 
jected to the knife of cireumcision—and the triumviri, 
where were they ? Why have we made these sacrifices ? 
Did we offer these precious heccatombs that we might 
appease the gods to change our Sultan, as he changes 
his pashaws? Did we heap on the altar of liberty all 
our rich offerings, that the gods might send us, instead 
of a Turk, a baptized Sultan, not wearing a turban, but 
girt with embroidery and scarlet ribands?{}/ They were 
made for no such purpose. They were made, gentle- 
men, that the blessings of a representative government 
might be extended to all. They were made that we might 
ensure and perfect the existing laws and constitution. 


* Triumvirs. Alluding to Count Capo D’Istrias and his bro- 
thers. 

¢ Capo D’Istrias was dressed in his Russian uniform when he 
took the oath of President. 
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To carry this great purpose into execution we invited 
Capo D'Istrias. ‘To this end he swore before God, 
before the Greeks, and before the nations of Europe. 
Has he preserved his oath inviolate? Shortly after 
his coming into Greece, forgetting his duties to himself 
and his country, he violated his oath in open day— 
trampled upon our constitution, and concentrated in his 
own person the three distinct powers of our govern- 
ment. He appropriated to himself the legislative, the 
judiciary, and the executive departments. When he 
saw that this was too heavy a load for himself, he then 
invited others to assist him. And whom did he invite? 
His own brothers—and characters not only malignant, 
but persons who had never been initiated into the 
mysteries of a government based on equality—a sys- 
tem well calculated to ensure happiness to all who have 
been fortunate enough to be possessed of it, and to move 
under its influence. He invited coadjutors, as implacable 
enemies to Greece as they were friends tolbrahim. He 
called assistants, who, devoted to the cause of Turkey, 
have jeoparded more than once the true interests of 
Greece. From the union of the three powers into one, 
what evils have not sprung? The light of a free press 
has been extinguished! And why? That he may work 
his iniquities in the dark, beyond the scrutiny of the 
Greeks and the Europeans. ‘Thieves and robbers go 
a hunting by night, and enter into the stall through 
any place but the door. Yes, the free press is the 
only faithful and manly guardian of civil and republican 
communities. Without this the sheep are in danger of 
being torn in pieces by wolves, wrapped in the flowing 
dress of senators, or judges, or in the purple of kings. 
Who does not know that the public schools are shut; 
that private letters are opened; that books are not al- 
lowed toenter our country ; that ancient MS.S. are taken 
from the monasteries ; that statues, the works of Phy- 
dias and Praxiteles, are stolen and sold to other nations? 
In short, who does not know—who does not see the 
abuse of the public treasures? In the space of eight 
years, during the continuance of war, a period when 
the Greeks were in want of armies, of a navy, of fire- 
ships, of provisions, and of all the manifold necessaries 
of war, the public expenses could scarcely amount to 
forty millions of piastres. But now, in time of peace, 
and in the short space of twenty-five months, he has 
expended, according to his own accounts, “for the 
navy and army, 38,474,214”? Compare the number 
of the soldiers we have now with those we had eight 
years ago. Count all the ships we have to-day, and 
set the number opposite those we had in past years. 
Recollect that they were ever on the wing, amid the 
echoes of victorious war, without the wonderful super- 
vision of our wonderful master. Do not forget that 
eight years are more than twenty-five months—and 
you will then be convinced whether I and my family 
friends are those ‘‘who have defrauded the public of 
its treasures,” as he has accused and slandered me be- 
fore my fellow-citizens, in the infamous libe! of the 18th 
of January, *an article, composed and directed against 
me with the true jesuitical spirit. In this the “Effendee’t 
disapproves, with no common impudence, through the 
press, before the French army, in the Peloponnesus, 
before their tri-color, and before thirty-two millions of 


* He alludes, I suppose, to the Government Gazette. 
t+Effendee. A gentlemanly Turk. 
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French—he disapproves, I say, their great, glorious, and 
wonderful three days’ revolution—a revolution com- 
menced and finished in the short space of three days, by 
children, women, and girls. And when does he presume to 
abuse a nation thathas long manifested towards usits good 
wishes and prompt services? After all the despotic mo- 
narchies have acknowledged their present government! 

In this very communication he adds, that “the Euro- 
pean powers (the French and English cabinets of course) 
desire that the present state of things in Greece should 
continue, and that the peace of the country should not 
bedisturbed.” Do the friends and benefactors of Greece 
desire that we should remain quiet and silent as the 
grave? Do they desire to see us governed in a differ- 
ent manner than they are? Do they wish to see us 
guided by the iron hand of tyranny? Have they given 
orders to Capo D'Istrias to interrupt our free commu- 
nication with the European cabinets? Have they re- 
quested him to put it beyond our power to tell them, 
even from afar, whether we do or do not prosper? 
Have they, I say, commanded him to shut our mouths ; 
to fetter the press, and thus shackle our free motions ? 
He adds, in the same message, that “he is authorized 
to do with the Greeks as he pleases,” and, to convince 
us of. the validity of his transcendant authority, he re- 
fers us to “ the well known transactions of the London 
Conference.” Out upon the impudent calumniator! 
Has it ever been communicated officially to the Greeks 
that they are the serfs of Capo D’Istrias, or that he 
has the power to sell or retain them at pleasure? He 
has put it in his will: Greece, his villa, with all her 
inhabitants, is to descend, at his exit, to his family. 
The Greeks made the election ; the European cabinets 
approved of the measure. Capo D’Istrias was invited 
to come and preside over the destinies of our country ; 
he was not called to render us the property of St. 
Marck, or St. Kamskatka. Woe to the wretch who 
would presume to assert that the old and rotten feudal 
system is unfit for the Greeks—that they cannot un- 
derstand its principles—that it is an old and tattered 
habit—worthless as it is unfit for Greece ! 

But let me return to his accounts, which you know 
extend as far as the 30th day of April, 1829. There 
are a few millions “ for various economies, for divers 
necessities, and extraordinary expenditures.” Who of 
you can comprehend this language? When I hand 
money to my steward, is it not his duty to state the 
name of each article he bought for the use of my 
family ? The poor nation of the Greeks has entrusted 
its treasures to his hands. Where and for what has 
he expended them? In “extraordinary expenditures !” 
Extraordinary! What articie is this? What sort of 
commodity is it? Where does it grow? Hush! Who 
ever inquires gives “cause of accusation,” and is brought 
here where you see me, to be examined and judged by 
the brothers of this newly deputed Lisander!!! Oh! 
wretched Greece! Oh! miserable Grecians! Who ever 
of you does not understand the word “ extraordinary,” 
in the account books of Capo D’Istrias, come and you 
will learn its import from me. Yes, come to be in- 
formed by one whois better fitted to wield the sword than 
manage the quill. Extraordinary expenses means— 
pay to thousand and manifold spies who endeavor or 
think that they are hidden behind their own finger. 





Extraordinary expenses are enormous salaries to per- 
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sons who have left every other honorable employment 
and are watching day and night to intercept private 
letters, and thereby acquaint the authorities who are 
the hard-headed and restless Greeks; who are the 
persons who cannot remain quiet and silent under the 
lash. Such spies he has, not only in every city, town, 
and villa of Greece, but even in the cities of free Eu- 
rope. By means of his spies he became acquainted 
with the views of those Philhellenes, whose object is the 
regeneration of modern Greece. Extraordinary ex- 
penses are great sums of money, paid in order to can- 
cel old and great debts of the illustrious family that 
brought into Greece the golden age. In short, extra- 
ordinary expenses are such as are lavished upon some 
young brides and beautiful maidens, or such as are ex- 
pended for the purchase and support of thirty Arabian 
horses—all of which belong to his high excellency 
Biaros! Without his arrival in Greece it would have 
been impossible for the Greeks to see in a single stable 
so many and such beautiful and superb stallions. 
While Greece was under Turkey we could see, es- 
pecially in the provinces which enjoyed a virtual inde- 
pendence—(has he left any such community?) I say 
we could see well cultivated fields, thickly populated 
provinces,—many a happy and well satisfied people. 
But what do we see now? The whole of Greece ne- 
glected, as if Ibrahim were still encamped in her fertile 
plains—her inhabitants diminishing day by day—they 
can scarcely amount to seven hundred thousand. How 
many were they when he came? More than one mil- 
lion! What has become of them? They have fled, and 
are constantly flying. Where? To Turkey! Why? 
Because they can more easily avoid the rapacity of the 
Turks; the Ottomans are far more just than the bro- 
thers of Capo D'Istrias! Who has not heard that the 
Turks comport themselves towards the Greeks as to- 
wards brothers? Who does not know—who does not 
see that the inhabitants of Mandock—persons who 
came to Greece hungry and naked—look upon the 
people who have fed and clad them with envious eye— 
regard them as mere beasts, incapable of being tamed 
but under the car of Russia, and the chains of Venice? 
Who does not see our former heroes and patriots—the 
true fathers and liberators of our nation—despised, per- 
secuted, and imprisoned like myself? Happy and thrice 
happy are they, who more fortunate than myself, have 
escaped the snares of this magician! He pointed me 
to his plans of government; they were situated in an 
obscure chamber ; they were all written in golden let- 
ters and girt by a dazzling halo. He pointed me also toa 
strait, dark, long, and rugged foot-path. “This alone,” 
said he, “leads ‘ Drita’ to the summit of your own and 
your country’s happiness.” ‘* What do you mean,” 
said I, “by your ‘Drita??”* “ Priama,” he answered. 
“Oh! you mean directly!” (Lrecollected a few Russian 
words that had clung to my memory ever since the 
days of Orloff.) “ Yes, directly,” he resumed, casting 
in the meanwhile his eyes on the ground. While I 
was hurrying onward in company with Capo D'Istrias, 
and in the dark and rugged path he had led me, I 
observed on the ground many scattered and torn 
pieces of paper, both in print and in M.S. — Ibent and 
took a few pieces and read, ‘ Constitution of Greece,” 
* Drita and Priama are foreign words, and the Spartan chief 
reflects very delicately upon the lingua of Capo D’Istrias. 








“Dialogues of Plato.”* Still farther, 1 observed 
arms, rudders, masts, all shattered to atoms. I recog- 
nized their fragments; they all belonged to our vic- 
torious navy. I saw him trampling upon the sacred 
relics with contempt. I began to tremble—my eyes 
became bedimmed, and my knees refused to perform 
their office. ‘ What is the matter?” said he. “I am 
not well,” I replied, with faltering tongue. “I cannot 
follow you in such an expedition.” ‘ Pleasant journey 
to you,” he muttered, and onward he sped with you. 
[ returned to Limeni. 

Do you see in Greece—the mother of the Graces and 
Alacrity—a single countenance beaming with joy? All 
the Greeks look more oppressed and cast down than 
they did when their children and wives were butchered 
before their eyes. The rejoicings and festivities that 
are trumpeted through the press, are all forged in 
the eave of the same Cyclops, Can such mummeries 
deceive and blind the Greeks to such a degree as not 
to recognize Chagee Ibatest when attired in the habits 
of a Haham?t{ A chained bear dances under the whip ; 
but are all the Greeks of this class? They all hear the 
tumult of the revellers and the sound of their guns, but 
the sound of such instruments falls upon their ears like 
the knell that tolls over the departed dead. Indeed, 
many of those who apply the match to the feigned 
messengers of joy, resemble the famous Gil Blas when 
he fell into the hands of mountain robbers. He was 
obliged to follow the banditti, but whenever he found 
himself corapelled to fire he would first shut his eyes 
and then discharge his pistols. 

Seeing such things, gentlemen, I departed for—I did 
not fly to—Limeni. And since you wish to know the 
cause—I left this place that I might there weep bitterly 
over my blindness, my shame—and over the new and 
unlooked-for misfortunes of Greece. Yes, my dear 
country, | have betrayed you; I stand here self-con- 
demned. And why? Because I have associated myself 
with these that are now my judges, the true enemies 
to your interests!) My good sirs! what have I done? 
Why do I stand arraigned before you? You and I “lie 
under the same guilt.” Is it becanse I saw my faults? 
Js it because | abandoned you and turned to the inter- 
ests of my country? Is it because I said Greece calls 
for a national assembly, and enjoins obedience to her 
constitution? Is it for all this that you, who are as 
guilty as lam—nay, ten thousand times more guilty than 
1 am—have thought yourselves justified to examine 
and judge my conduct? I protest, therefore, before all 
Greece—before ali free and enlightened nations—before 
all those civilized communities, whose footsteps we have 
chosen to follow—before all those who would shudder 
at your and your master’s injustice—I say, I protest 





* The rugged path described by Mavromichalis represents the 
administration of Capo D’Istrias. The things observed therein 
mirror very forcibly the acts of violence, that rendered the situa- 
tion of the President exceedingly uncomfortable. The torn pages, 
for example, of the ** Constitution of Greece,”’ refers to the viola- 
tion of this contract. The ** Dialogues of Plato” refers tothe fact, 
that a dialogue of Plato, the Apology of Socrates, was introduced 
into the central high schoo] of gina, and interdicted by Capo 
D’Istrias. The whole of the picture delineated by the rude 
orator of Sparta, is as beautiful and forcible as it is simple and 
descriptive. It is the master picture of a wrecked administration ! 

+ Chagee Ibates is the nickname of Capo D’lstrias. Chagee 
is the title given to a pilgrim to Jerusalem. 

jHaham. A Jewish rabi. 
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against the power that invests you with the authority 
of examining er judging my conduct—and I protest 
against the injustice and violence which you offer to 
my person. In the friends and brothers of my personal 
enemy, I see not the character of impartial judges. I 
acknowledge the power of none but such as are ap- 
pointed by the Constitution of Greece. Let me be 
arraigned before the impartial judges of Greece—before 
the high tribunal of my country—before a free and un- 
fettered press, and I will then, and only then, say why 
{ fled to Limeni, Should I be condemned by the voice 
of these, 1 would gladly submit to the dictates of the 
law. But you, calumniators, and particularly you, 
Biaros, begone ; and no longer pollute by your presence 
the high throne of justice. 

{Mavromichalis was again committed to prison, and soon after 
Capo D’Istrias was assassinated by the sen and brother of the 
confined chief. } 





DEATH OF BEATRICE TENDA. 
A SKETCH.—BY MRS. ELLET. 


** Away !—I do condemn mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee! If thou wert honorable, 
Thou wouldst have told this tale for virtue--not 
For such an end thou seekest !°— Cymbeline. 


**O now, after 
So many courses of the sun enthroned. 
Still growing in a majesty and pomp—the which 
To leave is a thousand fold more bitter, than 
*Tis sweet at first to acquire after this process 
To give her the avaunt! Itisa pity 
Wouid move a monster !""--King Henry Eighth. 





It is well known that Philip Maria, the second son of 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti, combined in his own person 
the ambition, cruelty and perfidy for which the house of 
Visconti had long been odious in the eyes of their sub- 
jects. He had enjoyed the sovereignty of Pavia du- 
ring the reign of his brother Giovanni Maria, over Mi- 
lan. Both the young princes were, however, compelled 
to submit to the influence of one of their late father’s 
captains, Facino Cane, who, having under his command 
numerous and well appointed troops, used his power to 
establish an authority for himself over the nominal pos- 
sessors of the dukedom. His influence, which restrained 
ina great degree the insane ferocity of Giovanni Maria, 
was looked upon by the oppressed people asa blessing ; 
for when the mortal illness of Facino Cane led them to 
fear that the tyrant would soon be left without control, 
the inhabitants of the city rose in a body and massa- 
cred the young duke. Philip Maria Visconti, after the 
assassination of his brother and the death of the minis- 
ter, hastened from Pavia, and by his promptness and 
address secured the wavering allegiance of the Milan- 
ese; obtained command of the veteran forces of Facino 
Cane by espousing his widow, Beatrice Tenda—and by 
the aid of the late chief*’s partisans, seated himself 
firmly on the ducal throne. His inclination for the plea- 
sures and festivities of a court increased after his acces- 
sion; and the numerous victories gained by his armies 
over therebellious cities of Lombard y—-armies disciplined 
to success by the military talents of the late noble Condot- 
tiere, and led to conquest by the gifted Carmagnuola—af. | 
forded occasion for many a festival in their celebration. 

Though Philip owed his fortune to Beatrice, who, 
in bestowing her hand on the young aspirant to sove- 
reignty, had bound her first husband’s followers to his 








cause, he soon showed a disinclination to remember the 
kindness of his benefactress, or to appreciate the devo- 
tion of the faithful consort. The disparity of their 
ages had created in the vicious mind of the prince a 
disgust towards her person, and her lofty qualities were 
far from winning him to admiration of one he felt to be 
his superior. Even her invariable gentleness of de- 
portment, and her forbearance under his injuries, were 
regarded rather as the offspring of pride, than of a dis- 
position to forgive the vices she could not but perceive ; 
her benevolence and dignity were but reproaches in 
Philip’s eyes, for they condemned more loudly than 
words the dissolute depravity of his own manners. 
The base spirit of the tyrant sought revenge against 
virtues that shamed him, in ill treatment of the noble 
lady who had raised him to athrone. Not malice itself 
could charge her with a fault; but by neglect in public, 
desertion in private, and a thousand injuries and insults 
more easily felt than named, he strove to render her 
miserable. Wounded in a woman’s tenderest point, 
her feelings shocked and outraged by daily exhibitions 
of boyish petulance or tyrannical hatred, her devoted 
affection repaid by vile ingratitude, and the whole court 
witnesses to her injuries, Beatrice was too proud to let 
the shadow of a remonstrance pass her lips; having 
that within her bosom which turned aside the malice of 
her enemies, a pure mind and an unspotted conscience, 
she sought relief from her own ills in charity and piety, 
and in the eyes of her nobles wore ever a brow as se- 
rene, and smiled as sweetly, as when she first entered 
the capital in triumph by the side of him who then ac- 
knowledged he owed to her his state. 

It was a night of revelry; moonless, but of beauty 
seldom equalled, even in aclime remarkable for the se- 
renity of its skies, and the blandness of its atmosphere. 
The stars gleamed brilliantly in a heaven of the 
deepest blue; and as if to emulate their glory, a thou- 
sand and a thousand lamps poured their splendors 
through the palace and gardens of the sovereign of 
Milan. Amidst foliage scarcely stirred by the night 
breeze, flashed torches that illuminated every walk and 
terrace as perfectly as the gorgeously decorated halls 
within. The gay, the graceful and the noble were as- 
sembled; and not a court of Italy could boast a con- 
course more brilliant, nor vie with the magnificence of 
its lordly ruler. From the high illuminated windows 
pealed the swelling music, whose rejoicing sounds were 
heard afar amid the silence that hung over the rest of 
the city. The rich light streamed along the walls, re- 
flected with intense radiance from plates of polished 
stecl and silver ranged behind them—along the banners 
that canopied the vaulted roof, and along the marble 
floor, that echoed to the light step of the brilliant groups 
who, obedient to the minstrelsy, swept through the 
mazes of the dance. Yet was it not in the splendor 
that greeted the eye in the decorations of the regal 
halls, nor in the gorgeous yet harmonious colors of the 
picturesque costume of the guests—the rich mantles of 
velvet embroidered with gold—the glitter of pearls and 
jewelry—the rustling of trains of satin, or the droop- 
ing plumes and snowy ermine, that the chief magnifi- 
cence of the scene consisted. Forms were there whose 
nobility could not have been concealed beneath the garb 
of the meanest mendicant, whose beauty would have com- 
manded acknowledgment and homage, though shrouded 
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in the dim habiliments of the cloister!—eyes brighter than 
the gems meant to adorn their possessors—cheeks of love- 
lier hue than the roses wrought in the looms of Genoa! 

Nor was it only in the chambers of merriment that 
the voice of revelry was heard. Groups of guests, 
some masked according to the usage of the time, some 
with faces unconcealed, were seen wandering through 
the spacious arbors in the vicinity of the ducal palace. 
Statues in the antique taste were distributed among 
these voluptuous walks; and fountains curiously orna- 
mented, flung their diamond-like spray, diffusing a deli- 
cious freshness through the air. A group of four fe- 
male figures stood in a retired part of the garden; 
among them one, pre-eminent in loveliness as in state, 
whom no eye could have failed to recognise as the hap- 
less mistress of all this magnificence, the Duchess Bea- 
trice. She was evidently past the prime of youth; but 
hers was the beauty over which time has least power— 
the rare and glorious blending of the most winning 
feminine grace with that intellectual expression, that 
stamp of the aristocracy of mind, which never fails to 
command respect and admiration. A tall and exqui- 
sitely proportioned figure—a brow high and open—eyes 
dark, clear and expressive, and a pure though pale 
complexion, might have been considered by the ordinary 
observer as constituting the claims of Beatrice to beauty ; 
but there was more to charm than all these in her inef- 
fable and inborn air of dignity—in the princely grace 
attendant on every movement, and the expression of 
mildness and affable condescension that animated her 
features while listening and replying to those about her. 

She had been the object of almost adoring homage to 
such of the nobles and guests as feared not the frown 
of Philip more than they compassionated the fair object 
of his hate, to such as could not be insensible to her at- 
tractions; she had heard expressions of courtly admi- 
ration and loyalty—and but too frequently also, words, 
whispered and brief, from a few more daring than the 
rest, expressive of sympathy and interest, which, poured 
as they were secretly into her ear, were to her a thou- 
sand fold more humiliating than open scorn: heart- 
weary she had retired from the revelry, accompanied by 
a few of her favorite attendants. She was richly at- 
tired, as became her rank; her hair concealed beneath 
a velvet head-dress wreathed with pearls, and her neck 
enclosed in a collar, whose folds of the finest and 
whitest linen permitted only the throat to be visible. 
A necklace of gems fell over a richly embroidered vest ; 
a petticoat of white silk, and a robe of velvet studded 
with points of gold, whose ample folds descended to 
the ground, completed her costume. From the spot 
where they stood could be heard the peals of music 
from the rooms appropriated to the dancers, mingled 
with bursts of wild merriment from the revellers within, 
or with the bustle of gaily dressed servitors and foot- 
men, running here and there in answer to the summons 
of the guests, or the call of their companions. 

One of the ladies attendant on the princess now 
stepped up, and touching her arm, pointed to a tall 
masked figure half concealed among the orange trees, 
and evidently observing their motions. 

“Look, Madonna; it is the same cavalier who has 
already made bold to follow us so long. By my troth, 
but this is too much! Is it your pleasure that we call 
him forth, and ask the meaning of this mystery?” 





“ Nay, Bianca,” answered the lady, in tones that evi- 
dently showed the abstraction of her thoughts, “let 
him watch us, an it please him; we will presently re- 
lieve him of his task. I feel sad to night, and lack the 
repose of my chamber.” 

But ere they could turn to depart, the figure, as if 
conscious that his intrusive scrutiny was observed, 
vanished from their sight, and presently in another di- 
rection the sound of a single lute, accompanied by a 
manly voice, came to their ears. Beatrice paused, and 
an expression of pleasure stole across her face as she 
listened. ‘The strain was low and sweet, yet easily dis- 
tinguished even amidst the full burst of melody sweep- 
ing downward from the windows. 

‘*It is Orombelli,” exclaimed the princess. “ He hath 
been truant of late, and I marvel not; for sooth to say, 
we have lacked smiles to decorate the sallies of our 
courtiers. But his spirit is a gay one, and heeds not 
seeming coldness. Hie then, Bianca, and summon him 
hither; I would thank him for his minstrelsy.” 

Bianca tripped on her errand, and to her surprise en- 
countered the same masked figure she had before no- 
ticed, who, stepping into the light, approached with lute 
in hand and bowed low to the princess and her atten- 
dants. His figure was muffled in his cloak, but his no- 
ble air, and the peculiar form of the berrettone or cap he 
held in one hand, and from which drooped a single ma- 
jestic plume, denoted the cavalier of rank. 

“Thy song hath betrayed thee, Michael,” said Bea- 
trice, as she smiled in reply to his salutation; “and 
verily it is passing melancholy for a festival night. Is 
it but the humor that loveth contrast that leadeth thee 
to trill pensive ditties in rivalry with the horn, and the 
cymbal, and the trumpet?” 

““ Nay, good your highness,” answered the youth; “I 
have that on my spirit with which merriment doth ill 
accord!” He paused, looked about him anxiously, 
then approaching nearer, whispered his petition for a 
moment’s private interview. 

“A strange request at this time,” said the lady. 
‘Hast thou aught to say that may not as wel] os 

“T have—I have!” eagerly interrupted Orombelli; 
“T have that to say, which my gracious princess must 
hear—and from me! Days, days in vain have I sought 
this opportunity: there is no moment like the present— 
refuse me not, I implore you!” 





The heart of Beatrice was not naturally open to sus- 
picion. The talents of Orombelli, his wit and personal 
accomplishments, had long ago procured him favor; and 
if she had for some time looked upon him less kindly, 
her coldness arose not from displeasure, but from a 
knowledge that he was already obnoxious to the hatred 
of her consort, whose restless tyranny persecuted all 
whose presence could give pleasure to the mistress of 
his court. A sense of having shown at least the ap- 
pearance of unkindness to the young gallant, perhaps 
influenced her in this moment to grant his request ; ma- 
king a sign to her maidens, she led the way into a retired 
arbor, at a short distance from the spot they had quitted. 

Here the manner of the youth suddenly changed. He 
laid aside his mask, and seemingly desirous to acknow- 
ledge more warmly the grace accorded, knecled down, 
and would have kissed the fair hand of the princess; but 
she prevented the homage with a gesture of impatience. 

“ Pardon, most gracious and beloved lady,” exclaimed 
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the cavalier; “ pardon that I have been driven to lurk- 
ing and device to obtain from you this hearing. Curse 
on the tyrant whose insidious malice has surrounded 
you so closely, and shut out from you the homage and 
devotion of loyal hearts! But they are at hand, lady— 
they are at hand! Madre di Dio! even while I speak— 
within these very walls—knightly bosoms are panting 
to avenge your wrongs, and deal vengeance on the 
wretch that dares to trample » 

“What mean you, signor,” cried the princess, step- 
ping back in surprise and displeasure. 

“Oh, noble lady! I am not alone! there are many— 
many who have sworn to do you right! but none so 
faithful—none so devoted Listen to me!” 

“1 need no champions!” said Beatrice haughtily ; 
“nor know I what you mean by these chivalric vaunts. 
I trow, the consort of Philip knows her best defence 
from wrong or insult!”’ 

“Of Philip!” repeated the youth; “retribution, sure 
and deadly, will soon overtake his crimes. Would your 
angelic mercy spare him! Think you we know not 
your wrongs? Are not his injuries, his outrages daily 
offered to the nobleness, the virtue, which is to him as 
is the blessed sun in heaven to the hideous reptile that 
cumbers earth with his slime, the theme of many a mur- 
mur among the nobles of Milan? Fools! they condemn, 
but they dare notavenge! But I, noble and injured lady, 
canand willdoboth!” “Nay,” he added, as the princess, 
evidently strongly agitated, was about to quit her impet- 








reign over a liberated nation. Consent—consent—say 
that you do! that you will join our enterprise!” 

But the noble lady had recovered her self-possession, 
and withstood the tempter. “Begone,” she cried— 
“begone, Orombelli! thy words are treason and crime! 
and to ME? thou art but too bold, in sooth! One 
word—on thy life, not a word of what thou hast re- 
vealed tome! It is not for thy lips to judge thy sove- 
reign. Away from this city—from this land; for surely 
as thou lingerest, I will myself denounce thee as a trai- 
tor. Beatrice will rather die a thousand deaths, than 
purchase life at the price of treason and infamy !” 

She broke from him as she spoke, and retreating 
with an unsteady step, quickly disappeared. 

“ Now, by our Lady,” muttered the disappointed 
cavalier, “‘ but this passes credence! I must peril life 
and limb in her service and be balked thus!—No, no! 
it shall not be! A crown lies within my grasp, and 
not through faintness of spirit will I lose the prize. I 
will yet seek her where she cannot throw me thus 
featly off!” With these words he resumed his mask, muf- 
fled himself in his mantle, and was speedily lost to view. 
The tyrannical temper of Philip Maria had not 
failed to raise him up powerful enemies among the no- 
bles of the city. But Orombelli had conceived a bolder 
project than the mere fulfilment of the revenge of the 
mal-contents; knowing well the harsh insolence of the 
duke towards his amiable and virtuous consort, and 
possessed by a fortunate chance of the proof that still 


uous companion, “would you have yet darker proof of| deeper injuries were meditated on the part of the 


his perfidy ? Here !”—and he placed in her hands a 
pacquet, opened—in which at the first glance Beatrice 


prince, the daring youth cherished the lofty design of 
liberating the unfortunate lady from her thraldom, that 


recognized her husband’s hand. “ Read, read, and say if| he might claim her hand as his reward. The hand of 


even your heavenly pity would spare him who is even 
now seeking to make you the victim of his vices!” 

As Beatrice read the fatal paper, her face grew deadly 
pale, and a convulsive shudder shook her frame; while 
Michael stood watching her with a breast heaving with 
emotion. Then the hand that held it dropped nerve- 
less at her side, and a deathlike rigidity settled upon 


Beatrice had once bestowed a crown, when, besieged in 
the castle of Pavia, she had surrendered herself to the 
duke; why should not gratitude for her deliverance 
from a cruel bondage prompt a similar return? and 
who would dare to dispute the sovereignty of Milan 
with the husband of the princess, when the tyrant 
should be no more? Filled with these wild fancies, in- 


her features ; the youth would have caught her sinking | fatuated with love and ambition, the youth had long 


figure in his arms, but by an almost super-human effort, 
she overcame the weakness. 


sought an opportunity to lay his tempting proffers at 
her feet, whose compliance and co-operation was so ne- 


“Whence came this pacquet?” she asked, in tones| cessary to the success of his plans, 


hoarse with emotion—then with recovered energy: 


A few hours had elapsed, and the music and the 


‘‘ Speak--how came it in thy hands? Speak, or I will| sounds of mirth had died away in those princely halls; 


confront thee with-———” 


the feast was ended; the flowers crushed and trampled 


“O, injured lady,” replied Orombelli, “let it not| on the tessellated floors; the remnants of the banquet 
move thee, save to righteous anger and revenge! From| no longer afforded occasion for the strife of pages and 


the partner of his perfidy it was obtained.” 


servitors; mute and voiceless and dark were the courts 


“It is false, false!” exclaimed Beatrice, hurriedly ;| and corridors, save where the uncertain gleaming of a 
“he could not be so base, cruel as he is! Sue could} torch told of some solitary warder. The guards and 
not—she whom I have loved, and cherished—my friend! | varlets of the palace had caroused merrily as well as 
my friend!” once more she glanced at the letter—Oh, | their superiors ; and the fruits of their prolonged fes- 


God! grant me patience !” 
“It is true, Beatrice!” cried Orombelli 


tivity might be seen in their neglect of duty, for nearly 


; “he would | all were buried in sleep. The deep quiet that reigned 


destroy you, and trample on your fair fame, to make| over the regal pile told not of one within who watched 
way for the minion of his pleasures. Yet hear me—| in anguish—in anguish of heart and despair. Deep 
by yon heaven I swear, Milan shall not two days longer | and bitter groans were poured from one breast, that 
groan under the yoke of the abhorred tyrant! I have| was never again to know repose. Dismissing her wo- 
trusty friends at hand, who wait but your sanetion— men, even from the anti-chamber, that they might not 
yours, princess—to pledge them, heart and hand, to the| witness the extremity of her grief, divested of the rich 
mighty emprise—to slay the crowned miscreant, as his| habiliments she had worn so recently, and wrapped 
injured people slew his impious brother. You shall be | only in a loose robe of white silk, Beatrice Tenda paced 


lady of our hearts—sole mistress of Milan—sole sove 





-| her apartment in paroxysms of agony. No longer the 
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collected princess, whose pride veiled her emotion from 
all eyes, the very effort to conceal diminishing the 
acuteness of wo, she felt and acknowledged the misery 
of the betrayed and deserted woman. She knew that 
he who owed her all love and gratitude, was in that 
very moment plotting against her honor and her life; 
conspiring with one whom she had till now loved sin- 
cerely, as an only and trusted friend! At moments it 
seemed as if the violence of anguish would destroy her ; 
the tempest of passion shook her frame; her bosom 
heaved almost to bursting; passionate tears rained 
from her eyes. But it was not only for her own sorrows 
that those tears flowed ; a mighter grief wasstriving in her 
breast ; the dangers which that night had revealed to her, 
the calamities that, like lightnings cradled in the cloud, 
were ready to burst on the head of the tyrant, and 
plunge her country in blood, grieved and appalled her. 
“He shall not perish, though base and treacherous,” 
would she exclaim; “these disasters shall not be, 
though my life be the sacrifice to avert them !” 

The paroxysm was over ; and calmed, though deeply 
wrung in spirit, Beatrice knelt before a small crucifix 
beside her couch. Noble and graceful when arrayed in 
all the pomp of rank, she was a thousand times more 
so when its trappings were laid aside. Her head was 
bared as she knelt, and the profusion of dark hair that 
swept over her shoulders alone veiled her princely neck 
and bosom. She prayed—she prayed aloud for her 
destroyer, that grace might be given him from on high 
to repent him of frivolities and crimes, and to become 
a blessing to his people. Selfish resentment for his 
perfidious ingratitude was in that moment forgotten ; 
she saw him as the unworthy sovereign, odious in the 
eyes of his people, whom a swift and fearful vengeance 
threatened; and she prayed for his safety, that he she 
had once loved might not perish by the fate which had 
immolated so many tyrants of his race, and showered 
upon her native land the horrors of civil warfare. Her 
voice became faltering with emotion; the big tear trem- 
bled on her cheek ; and as her eyes were raised upward 
in the energy of supplication, she looked like some 
pleading angel, imploring mercy and salvation for a 
condemned soul. 

The princess arose, and removing the lamp from the 
niche where it stood, stepped towards the anti-chamber 
to summon her attendants to their place, ere she sought 
her repose. Even as she moved, a figure darkened the 
door of her apartment; a figure shrouded in a cloak, yet 
which she instantly recognized. Terror, benumbing ter- 
ror, for a moment took possession of her faculties, and she 
stood perfectly motionless, gazing on the intruder, who 
gliding from his concealment, threw himself at her feet. 

“ Pardon, dearest lady, bright arbitress of my fate—” 

But his expostulation was interrupted: snatching a 
velvet robe from a seat, and hastily throwing it over 
her person, the next moment her voice rang through the 
apartments in cries for aid. ‘‘ What ho!” she scream- 
ed—* What ho! Fanfulla! Hector! Where linger 
the varlets, while treason, black treason, strides through 
my very chamber! Hither! hither! It is the princess 
calls! O, Philip—came this insult too from thee ?” 

“Nay, hear me!” cried the infatuated Orombelli— 
for it was he who in his madness had taken the des- 
perate step of concealing himself in the apartment of 


your frown, Beatrice, can banish me far sooner than the 
halberds of yon caitiffs. [ am but the slave of your will!” 

““Wretch! and thou darest defend thine infamy! 
By my life, but this shall not be brooked! What ho! 
are there none to aid me! Rescue! rescue! Seize me 
this traitor!” 

Like a troop of frightened deer rushed the startled 
maidens to the side of their mistress; but the potations 
of the distant guard had been too deep that night, that 
they should rouse them at the cry of one female voice. 

“Summon Fanfulla! Call the guard!” cried the 
princess, who furious at the outrage upon her fame, 
furious at the thought of the imputations that might 
attach to her in consequence—stood with one arm ex- 
tended, pointing towards the culprit, her breast heav- 
ing, her limbs quivering, like some wrathful priestess 
full of the oracular presence: “ By heaven! ere to- 
morrow’s sun, his head shall fall! Am I, the wife of 
Philip, the sharer of his throne, to be insulted by every 
minion of the court? Summon me the guard!” 

“It shall not need, fair princess,” said the youth, 
folding his arms with an air of resignation, and proudly 
elevating his head; ‘‘I receive the decree of death with 
welcome, since it comes from your lips—since I die 
only for having willed your deliverance. Say but the 
word, lady—and I will myself awaken your servitors, 
and give up my head to the axe. Beatrice rejects my 
devotion, but she will pity me in death!” 

With the torrent’s swiftness, a flood of thoughts 
were pouring into the mind of Beatrice, as she stood 
agitated and unresolved. It might be, she feared the pos- 
sible imputations which the malice of her foes might cast 
on herself, were so daring and unusual a crime publicly 
punished ; it might be she felt even in her anger some 
touch of pity for the youth who professed himself so 
ready to die to expiate his offence. As the deep si- 
lence that still reigned through the palace convinced 
her—none beside her own attendants had heard her 
appeal—she turned once more sternly to the criminal. 

“Begone,” she cried, “and if just punishment may 
not now overtake thy guilt, flee from the city with all 
speed—for life—for life! Away! if to-morrow’s sun 
find thee in Milan, thou diest as a felon and a traitor! 
Lina, open the private door for his escape—there are 
no guards—he may depart through the gardens. Speak 
not tome! wretch,” as his lips moved as if in acknow- 
ledgment—“ if Beatrice spares the offender, she abhors 
no less the offence. Hence! on the instant!” 

“Tt may come to harm,” she mused, as the intruder 
vanished from her presence; “it may come to harm, 
but I would not shed his young blood. Oh, much hath 
already been shed, till the land groaneth in anguish, 
and a fearful harvest is ripe for the oppressor !”” 

Peaceful that night was the rest of the innocent and 
noble lady. But a terrible fate was preparing for her ; 
and fearful was the penalty of her ill-judged mercy. 
The flight of Orombelli from her apartments was be- 
trayed by an acccident; he was arrested—confession 
of his conspiracy wrung from him by torture—and the 
next sun saw the princess herself accused of foul trea- 
son, unjudged, unheard, the inmate of a prison. 

It was nigh the close of a gloomy day; the dark 
masses of mist which had lain brooding heavily on the 
verge of the horizon, increased in density and extent 





the duchess. “ Hear me! I am the slave of your will !— 


as evening approached ; and though it was but just 
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sunset, the darkness over the city was already that of 
night. The streets appeared deserted and silent, save 
that from the cathedrals the bells were tolling the Ave 
Maria. Buta scene of fearful interest was presented 
in the council chamber, where Philip had assembled 
his ministers at this unusual hour to pass judgment on 
one his hate had already marked as a victim. The 
examination of Orombelli had occupied part of the day ; 
he had been repeatedly put to the question, and fain 
were his unrelenting persecutors to extract from his 
groans and supplications for mercy, evidence that might 
criminate the already doomed Beatrice. When, at 
length, orders were given that she should be brought 
before the judges, and she appeared conducted by the 
chief of the guard, there was something in her look and 
manner, wasted as she was by many days’ imprison- 
ment and by cruel tortures—for her enemies had not 
scrupled to employ the same hideous means to wring 
confession from her lips—that awed the boldest of her 
unrighteous accusers. Pale as some marble statue, her 
robe of deep black and her dark hair, arranged with 
the utmost simplicity, yet without disorder, exhibited 
in more mournful contrast the unnatural whiteness of 
her complexion. A black veil was fastened in her hair, 
but she had drawn it aside from her face before enter- 
ing the council chamber; and there was, even in the 
extremity of her degradation, an almost superhuman 
dignity about her, that struck her foes with disappoint- 
ment, for it could not win them to admiration. She 
had many enemies at that corrupt court besides her 
depraved husband ; many a haughty and vicious noble 
had felt her rebuke—had lost her favor by unworthiness 
during the brief period of her power; and they had 
hated her for the very virtues which placed her above 
the reach of slander and revenge. What could unpro- 
ected innocence in the presence of such judges? Yet 
by no exhibition of shrinking fear, or even of natural 
reluctance to encounter their scrutiny, would Beatrice 
show dread of their triumphant malice; she walked 
with a firm step to the place assigned her; and when, 
after she had stood some moments, physical weakness 
began to overcome her, and tottering, she grasped the 
seat for support--she declined the refreshment offered 
by the presiding judge to sustain her sinking spirits. 
Conscious of the strait in which she stood—conscious 
how much depended on self-possession, she soon rallied, 
and looking up with dignity fixed her glance full upon 
her husband. This was their first meeting since the 
period of her arrest; and as Philip encountered her 
eyes, his own quailed beneath their indignant flash! 
Turning to the judge on whom the chief authority in the 
matter devolved, the duke commanded him to proceed. 
The accusation was read—the accusation of infidelity 
and conspiracy against the life of the prince—a thou- 
sand trivial incidents—a thousand circumstances in her 
own conduct alleged as evidences of guilt—each and all 
sufficient, in the eyes of prejudiced hate, to condemn 
her. But when the confession of Orombelli himself, 


crushed by your tortures, ye have chronicled his groans 
as confessions! Place him before me—face to face— 
and if he dare to say it in my presence, as God is mer- 
ciful, I will die the death your malice has prepared !” 
There was a whispering among the judges, and pre- 
sently orders were given that the prisoner Orombelli 
should be brought in; a pause of deep silence, a bustle 
in the outer apartments, and the unhappy culprit was 
led forward. Never had the sufferings of a few days 
wrought so appalling a change in human form or fea- 
ture. In the piteous, wasted, squalid object before them, 
no eye surely could have recognized the once stately 
and noble cavalier. His ghastly countenance showed 
the traces of the tortures he had undergone ; his limbs, 
scarcely preserving the human shape, refused longer to 
sustain his contracted frame; his eyes swollen and 
blood shot, glanced about him with a wild glare, like 
that of insanity. Beatrice looked at him, shuddered, 
and turned hastily away ; and this natural expression 
of horror was carefully noted by her judges. 

“Michael Orombelli!” said Albizzi, the presiding 
judge— thy confession, scarce an hour ago, was re- 
corded by our command. Thou art summoned to 
swear once again to the truth, in presence of this 
woman, thine accomplice in thy black-hearted treason. 
Speak then, and put to shame the bolder offender. 
Speak--she is guilty.” 

The miserable captive made no reply. 

“ Ay, speak!” cried the princess, coming forward, 
and confronting the wretched culprit, “but the truth— 
the truth of heaven! I charge thee, Orombelli—for 
what will falsehood avail thee on the threshold of the 
grave! Say all thou knowest, not as in the presence 
of these inhuman judges, but of God who reads the 
heart !” 

“ Stand back, Beatrice Tenda!”’ cried Albizzi, “it is 
our part, not thine, to interrogate him. Ho there! 
lead back your prisoner! Another touch of the ques- 
tion will dispose him to answer us more readily! We 
will brook no trifling-—-what ho!” 

At this threat the unfortunate youth, struggling with 
the guard who had already laid hold on him, uttered a 
feeble entreaty for mercy. 

“There is mercy for thee--but on one condition. 
Dost thou repeat thy confession? Speak out--or we 
will find a way to break thy silence !” 

“1 do—I do”—groaned the prisoner. 

“This woman was thine accomplice. It was by her 
own connivance and consent thou didst enter her apart- 
ments at night, dishonoring thy prince, and plotting his 
destruction! Speak!” 

A faint affirmative from the lips of the sufferer—and 
with ill suppressed triumph the judge turned to the 
accused duchess. 

“Coward! base, grovelling coward!” she exclaimed. 
“But it shames me to be thus moved, though, God help 
me, thy falschood hath cost me life, and perchance mine 
honorable fame !--But no! my innocence is known to 





extorted from him by agonies too grievous for human 


nature to bear, was brought against her, she waved her | 


hand scornfully and interrupted the speaker. 

“This is too much!” she said, while a flush of the 
deepest crimson passed across her brow—“ too much, 
in the eyes of God and man! So black a falsehood 
could your prisoner never utter against me, unless, when 


| heaven, ay, and on earth too, and sHaLu yet be made 
manifest, even to the contempt of those who do me this 
foul wrong! I forgive thee, Orombelli—I forgive thee, 





as freely as I pray God to forgive mine unwitting 
| transgressions ; may the death to which thou goest 
' expiate this black sin! One word, my lords,” continued 
| she, as the fainting captive was carried from the cham- 
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ber——“ ye know full well that from yon crouching frame 
your racks have expelled the spirit of a man! Me- 
thinks—the plea hath been urged before in vain—yet 
methinks the testimony of my maidens, who were with 
me on that night, might be sufficient to outweigh " 

“It hath been determined by his highness and our 
council,” said Albizzi, ‘that the evidence of those so 
closely attached to your person—so devoted to your 
service——is not to be received.” 

‘Then God be gracious to me!” said the duchess, 
meekly folding her arms ; “to Him I appeal from your 
most unrighteous sentence. But one moment will I 
trespass on your patience ; this pacquet is for the eyes 
of Philip; he will best know its purport.” 

She drew a foided paper from her bosom, and while 
a smile scarcely perceptible, played on her pale Jips, 
reached it to one of the lords, who presented it to the 
duke. Beatrice well knew that the letter could avail 
her nought in that assemblage of subservient ministers ; 
but it may be she hoped somewhat from her lord’s con- 
sciousness that his perfidy was known—or it may be 
she wished him to feel her contempt. 

“ Away with her!” cried the tyrant, as he tore the 
paper into fragments, and stamped upon it in his fury. 
“ Away with her! Jet her perish with the base-hearted 
partner of her crimes! We have done her too much 
grace to accord her this trial--she would repay our 
clemency by contumely ! Away with her!” 

The smile of superior scorn yet lingered on the lips 
of Beatrice, as the sentence of death, to be executed 
on the morrow, was read ; from the mockery of a trial 
she was hurried back to her prison, to spend the few 
hours of life remaining to her. On this, the last night 
of her existence, her spirit was at peace with her mur- 
derers. Not one feeling of resentment for her unpa- 
ralleled injuries—-not one wish for vengeance on the 
destroyers of her life and fame, disturbed the heavenly 
serenity of her soul. As she slumbered on her prison 
couch, overcome by fatigue and suffering, her counte- 
nance was so calm and lovely in its repose, that she 
looked rather like one delivered from some heavy sor- 
row, than one about to perish ignominiously on a scaf- 
fold. Before the east had begun to redden, the doomed 
princess arose, and with the aid of her single attendant, 
attired herself for her execution, as if she donned her 
robes for some princely banquet! With resignation 
unmingled with a shade of anxiety, save that natural 
awe inseparable from a near contemplation of death, 
even when disrobed of his terrors, she waited the ap- 
pointed dawn. The events of her past life crowded 
before her ; her conscience found little to condemn, but 
it reproached her for the fatal haste of her marriage 
with Philip, when the grave had but just closed over 
her husband. Nor were the circumstances, or her de- 
sire to procure peace for her country by her union with 
the heir of the throne, then regarded by her as excuses 
for her ill-omened precipitancy. ‘‘ Woe is me,” she 
said; “in the deceitfulness of my ambitious heart I 
violated the reverence due to the sacred dead!” When 
her confessor was announced, joyful was the greeting 
with which she received the minister of heaven’s mercy ; 
dismissing her attendant, and kneeling before the holy 
man, she poured out the emotions of an innocent and 
pious heart, and received the last consolations of reli- 
gion. Then the hoarse peal of the bells, deep, slow 
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and solemn, announced that her hour was come; the 
next moment her prison doors were thrown open, and 
she was led forth. Yet a new trial awaited her; an 
aged female burst through the guard, and with loud and 
passionate lamentations, threw herself at Beatrice’s feet, 
who raised her with tears and embraces. 

“Ha! Bona! mine aged nurse! How fares it with 
thee? Alas! thou wilt grieve for thine age, that sees in 
such strait the child of thy loving care !” 

But the next moment the stern soldiers tore the faith- 
ful servant from the arms of her mistress, and the pro- 
cession passed on. 

Far differently had Philip passed the night. Haunted 
by remorse-—agitated by vain terrors, the tyrant had 
not slept—but continued during the silent hours of 
darkness to pace his apartments—-now exulting at the 
accomplishment of his wishes—-now filled with vindic- 
tive rage against the being whose spirit his power could 
not subdue--and now trembling with vague apprehen- 
sion of the popular vengeance for his relentless immo- 
lation of his benefactress. He watched the morning 
dawn—he heard the pealing of the betls—the dull 
mournful music that accompanied the sentenced on her 
last journey ; the busy tread of men and soldiers ; and 
finally, confused murmurs gathering from many quar- 
ters; an increasing tumult, mingled with shouts and 
shrieks, that seemed approaching the palace. Then 
the measured tramp of the soldiery; the tumult pre- 
sently decreased, but the fears of the prince were unal- 
layed ; and even when his minions entering, announced 
that all was over, and the city at peace, his paleness 
and the forced smile with which he welcomed the tid- 
ings, showed little of the triumph of successful villainy. 
Nor did he escape the vengeance of heaven, which 
though long delayed, most surely falls on the offender ; 
in many an after calamity—in many a day of anxiety 
and fear, was the deed visited on the head of the 
destroyer. 





POSTSCRIPT 


TO PROFESSOR LIEBER’S LETTER. 


Columbia, S. C. March 15, 1837. 

It was only to-day, my dear sir, that I received Volume II of 
the Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian 
Society (Cambridge, Mass, 1836), which you had the kindness 
of sending to me, and for which I beg you to accept my sincerest 
thanks. I have had but an hour’s leisure to glance at your Sy- 
nopsis of the Indian Tribes of North America, but even this 
hasty view has sufficed to make me regret that this full ethno- 
graphic account from your pen came to hand Jong after the M.S. 
of my Remarks on Comparative Philology had been sent to a 
place at a great distance from my residence. It would be in vain 
at present, to attempt adding to them some farther reflections 
founded upon your researches, or some more illustrations drawn 
from them. For myself, I expect much instruction from your 
Synopsis, and know that I express but the feelings of all who 
feel interested in the advancement of general philology, if I 
thank you most cordially for this scientific production, which 
would do great honor to a scholar, yet ‘* nel mezzo del cammin,”? 
and who had spent his life exclusively in the service of science, 
not like yourself in the busiest scenes of politics and war, of 
the financial cares of your country and of high diplomacy, until 
at last you were allowed to make for a port, and there you found 
only the quiet of Roscoe. May we see yet many such proofs 
of your energy exerted so successfully, though in the evening of 
your life, to the honor of our country. Once more 

My dear sir, most faithfully yours, 
To the Hon. Albert Gallatin. FRANCIS LIEBER. 
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